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1.— EVE OF THE ARMADA. 

KINGSLEY. 

Charlea Kingsley, an eloquent preacher, a brilliant and picturesque writer, 
a true poet, an ardent sportsman, and a keen politician, was bom in Devon- 
shire in the year 1819. He studied at King's College, London, and at the 
University of Cambridge. He entered the Church, and became Rector of 
Eversley, in Hampshire. In 18ft0 he was appointed Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Cambridge ; and became afterwards Canon of Westminster. 

His first prose- work was Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet ; and it made a great 
sensation. Perhaps his greatest work is Westward Ho I In this romance 
he introduces the great heroes of Devonshire— Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, and 
others, describes the adventures of his personages in the Spanish Main and 
South America, the chase and defeat of the Spanish Armada, and many other 
striking and important events. His best-known poem is the ballad of the 
Three Fishers. 

The following xiassage is taken fi*om Westward Ho ! and describes the scene 
on the high piece of ground known as the " Hoe " at Plymouth, when the great 
English captains were waiting the approach of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 

1. What if the spectators who last summer gazed with 
just pride upon the noble port of Plymouth, its vast 
breakwater spanning the Sound, its arsenals and docks, 
its two estuaries filled with gallant ships, and watched 
the great screw-liners turning within their own length by 
force invisible, or threading the crowded fleets with the 
ease of the tiniest boat ; — what if, by some magic turn, the 
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8 SIXTH STANDARD READER. 

nineteenth century, and all the magnificence of its wealth 
and science, had vanished, — as it may vanish hereafter, — 
and they had found themselves thrown back three hun- 
dred years into the pleasant summer days of 1588] 

2. Mount Edgecombe is still there, beautiful as ever ; 
but where are the docks, and where is Devonport 1 No 
vast dry-dock roofs rise at the water's edge. Drake's 
Island carries but a paltry battery, just raised by the man 
whose name it bears > Mount Wise is a lone gentleman's 
house among fields ; the citadel is a pop-gun fort, which 
a third-class steamer would shell into rubble for an after- 
noon's amusement. 

3. And the ships and shipping, where are they 1 The 
modem floating castles have dwindled to a few crawling 
lime-hoys ; and the Catwater is packed, not as now with 
merchant craft, but with the ships which will to-morrow 
begin the greatest sea-fight which the world has ever seen. 

4. If the spectator had been a student of men rather 
than of machinery, he would have found few nobler com- 
panies on whom to exercise his discernment than he 
might have seen in the little terrace bowling-green behind 
the Pelican Inn on the afternoon of the 19th of July. 
Chatting in groups, or lounging over the low wall which 
commanded a view of the Sound and the shipping far 
below, were gathered almost every notable man of the 
Plymouth fleet — the whole assemblage of "England's 
forgotten worthies." 

5. The Armada has been scattered by a storm. Lord 
Howard has been out to look for it, as far as the Spanish 
coast ; but the wind has shifted to the south, and, fearing 
lest the Dons should pass him, he has returned to Ply- 
mouth, imcertain whether the Armada will come after all 
or not. 
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6. Slip on for a while, like Prince Hal, the drawer's 
apron ; come in through the rose-clad door, which opens 
from the tavern, with a tray of long-necked Dutch glasses 
and a silver tankard of wine, and look round you at the 
gallant captains, who are waiting for the Spanish Armada, 
as lions in their lair might wait for the passing herd of 
deer. 

7. See those five talking earnestly, in the centre of a 
ring, which longs to overhear, and yet is too respectful to 
approach close. Those soft long eyes and pointed chin 
you recognise already ; they are Walter Raleigh's. The 
fair young man in the flame-coloured doublet, whose arm 
is round Raleigh's neck, is Lord Sheffield ; opposite them 
stands Sir Richard Grenville, and with him a man as 
stately even as he. Lord Sheffield's uncle, the Lord Charles 
Howard of Effingham, Lord High Admiral of England. 
Next to him is his son-in-law. Sir Robert Southwell, captain 
of the Elizabeth Jonas : but who is that short, sturdy, plain- 
dressed man, who stands with legs a little apart, and hands 
behind his back, looking up, with keen grey eyes, into the 
face of each speaker] 

8. His cap is in his hands, so you can see the bullet 
head of crisp brown hair and the wrinkled forehead, as 
well as the high cheek-bones, the short square face, the 
broad temples, the thick lips, which are yet firm as 
granite. A coarse plebeian stamp of man : yet the whole 
figure and attitude are that of boundless determination, 
self-possession, energy ; and when at last he speaks a few 
blunt words, all eyes are turned respectfully upon him, — 
for his name is Francis Drake. 

9. A burly, grizzled elder, in greasy sea-stained gar- 
ments, contrasting oddly with the huge gold chain about 
his neck, waddles up, as if he had been bom, and had 
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lived ever since, in a gale of wind at sea. The upper 
part of his sharp dogged visage seems of brick-red leather, 
the lower of badger's fur; and as he claps Drake on ihe 
back, and, with a broad Devon twang, shouts, "Be you 
a-coming to drink your wine, Francis Drake, or be you 
noti — saving your presence, my lord." 



Waiting for the Spanish Armada. 

10. The Lord High Admiral only laughs, and bids 
Drake go and drink his wine; for John Hawkins, Ad- 
miral of the Port, is the patriarch of Plymouth seamen, 
if Drake be their hero, and says and does pretty much 
what he likes in any company on earth, — ^not to mention 
that to-day's prospects of an Armageddon fight has shaken 
him altogether out of his usual crabbed reserve, and made 
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him overflow with loquacious good-humour, even to his 
rival, Drake. 

11. So they pushed through the crowd, wherein is many 
another man whom one would gladly have spoken with 
face to face on earth. Martin Frobisher and John Davis 
are sitting on that bench, smoking tobacco from long 
silver pipes ; and by them are Fenton and Withrington, 
who have both tried to follow Drake's path round the 
world, and failed, though by no fault of their own. 

12. The man who pledges them better luck next time 
is George Fenner, known to "the seven Portugals," 
Leicester's pet, and captain of the galleon which Eliza- 
beth bought of him. That short prim man in the huge 
yellow ruif, with sharp chin, minute imperial, and self- 
satisfied smile, is Eichard Hawkins, the complete seaman, 
Admiral John's hereafter famous and hapless son. 

13. The elder who is talking with him is his good uncle 
William, whose monument still stands, or should stand, 
in Deptford Church, for Admiral John set it up there but 
one year after this time ; and on it records how he was 
" a worshipper of the true religion, an especial benefactor 
of poor sailors, a most just arbiter in most difficult causes, 
and of a singular faith, piety, and prudence." That, and 
the fact that he got creditably through some sharp work 
at Porto Eico, is all I know of William Hawkins ; but if 
you or I, reader, can have as much, or half as much, said 
of us when we have to follow him, we shall have no 
reason to complain. 



arBenal, a place where naval and 
military stores are kept. (L. arx 
navcUis^ a naval citadel.) 

diBcemment, power of seeing and 
grasping the chief points in what 
one sees. (L. di«, apart ; cemere, to 



behold.) 
plebeian, commonplace. (L. plebs, 

the people.) 
loquacious, talkative. (L. loquax, 

much given to talk, from loqufrr, I 

speak.) 
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12 SIXTH STANDARD READER. 

1. Plymoath, the second great naval station of England, stands on Flymoutli 
Sound, and its harbour is sheltered by a vast breakwater of stonework. It 
has large dockyards and arsenals, and is defended by a line of batteries. Oppo< 
site these rises Mount Edgecombe ; and in fh)nt of the town, fluking the sea, is 
the broad esplanade known as The HoCf where the sea-captains were assembled 
in the above description. On the Hoe there now stands a monimient to Sir 
Francis Drake. 

2. Like Prince HaL This refers to the scene in Shakespeare's play of 
Henry IV., where the Prince of Wales and his fiiend Poins are disguised as 
drawers (i.e., waiters) to observe Sir John Falstaff. 

8. Sir Walter Raleigh, a famous navigator, and a favourite courtier of Queen 
Elizabeth. He founded Virginia, and introduced tobacco and the potato into 
England. He also made more than one expedition to Guiana, but was executed 
in 1618 by James I. to gratify the Spaniards. 

4. Sir Richard Orenville, another fomous sea-captain. He died after his 
gallant action with the Spanish fleet at Flores, in the Azores, when his little 
ship, the Revenge, engaged some twenty of the enemy's vessels. 

6. Lord Howard of Kfflnghain was the English Admiral, who, by his skilftil 
seamanship, scattered and destroyed the Spanish Armada. 

6. Sir FkimoiB Drake was the boldest of all the Elizabethan captains. He 
sailed round the world in 1577 with four ships, destrojring many Siumish ves- 
sels, and bringing home much treasure. Queen Elizabeth knighted him on his 
return, and dined with him on board his ship at Deptford. 

7. Admiral Hawkins, a great English navigator. He vras the first English- 
man who trafficked in slaves. He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth for his 
services against the Armada. 

8. Armageddon, a place mentioned in the Bible, Revelation xvi. 16. 

9. Frobiaher and Davia, two brave sailors who several times set out to try 
to discover a north-west passage to China. 

10. Leicester became, after the death of the Earl of Essex, the chief fiivourite 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

11. Porto Bioo, one of the West Indian Islands. 

Gbammatigal Exercises. 

1. Write out the adjectives in paragraphs 1 and 2, andwrite opposite them 
the nouns they qualify. 

2. TeU as much as you know of the story of the Armada. 

3. Give examples of adverbial clauses from paragraph 4. 
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2.— HENRY V. AT AGINCOURT. 

SHAKESPEABE. 

WiUiani Shakespeare, the greatest dramatist the world has ever seen, was 
bom at Stratford-on-Avon, on the 23d of April 1664, in the reign of Qaeen 
Elizabeth. His father, John Shakespeare, was a glover and wool-merchant. 
His mother, Mary Arden, came of a good old Warwickshire family. William 
was the third child of a fomily of four sons and four daughters. Very little 
is known of his life. He was educated at the free grammar-school of Stratford ; 
but, in consequence of his father's misfortunes in business, he left school at 
the age of fourteen. He is said to have been in a lawyer's office ; to have been 
a schoolmaster ; to have been a sailor. He married, at the early age of eigh- 
teen, Anne Hathaway. At the age of twenty-two, he left Stratford for London, 
and became an actor at the Globe Theatre in Soutiiwark. He, in time, became 
a dramatist, an actor, and a shareholder in the Blackfriars Theatre. Between 
1586 and 1611 he wrote twenty-seven dramas, several of which were performed 
before Elizabeth and James I. His greatest tragedies are Hamlet and King 
Lear; his greatest comedy the Iftdsmnmer Kight'a Dream. His liking 
for Stratford was very strong, and he went down there once a-year. In course 
of time he grew a rich man, bought the "House Place" in his native town, 
and settled down there as a country gentleman in 1612. Ho died in Stratford, 
on his birthday, the 23d of April 1616. 

He was generally known as "gentle Will Shakespeare," a man of kindly 
manners, pleasant wit, great good-nature, lovable disposition, and open hand. 
He is probably the greatest writer that ever lived. He wrote in all styles, had 
more knowledge of human nature than any writer that ever existed, and more 
original thoughts. He is a master of laughter as well as of tears ; and there is 
no side of human nature that he was not acquainted with. 

The following extract is from Shakespeare's play of ' Henry V.' 

Chorus. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, 5 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch : 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umbered face ; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs, 10 
Piercing the night's dull ear, and from the tents 
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The amioiirers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation : 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll 15 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 

Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice, 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 20 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediously away. The poor condemned English 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger : and their gesture sad — 25 

Investing lank-lean cheeks, — and war-worn coats 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. Oh, now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruined band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 30 

Let him cry, " Praise and glory on his head ! " 

For forth he goes and visits all his host. 

Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile. 

And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 35 

How dread an army hath enrounded him : 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all watched night, 

But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint. 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty : 40 

That every wretch, pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : 

A largess universal like the sun 

His liberal eye doth give to every one. 
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tardy-gaited, slow ; lagging : gait = 

manner of walking. 
tedioTuly, tiresomely. (L. icedium, 

irksomeness.) 
ruminate, to roll over and over in the 

mind, as a cow takes the food from 

its stomach to chew it over again. 

(L. rument the throat.) 



lank-lean, shrank ; fallen away. Lank 
= loose from emptiness. This is 
another of Shakespeare's double 
adjectives. 

dedicate, give up; devote. (L. de- 
dicdref to devote.) 

attaint, spot ; stain. (Through Pr.— 
from L. ad, to, and taiigere, to touch.) 



1. Entertain conjecture, imagine to yourselves. 

2. Stilly, softly, faintly. 

3. Timbered, dark-coloured, like burnt umber. 

4. AccomplisMng the knights, completely arming them. 

5. The French . . . play at dice— play at dice for the English soldiers they 
fully expect to take prisoners. 

6. Dedicate one jot of colour, looks fresh, and shows no sign of his night- 
watch. 

7. Over-bears attaint, subdues all traces of weariness in his looks. 

8. Lai^ess was the money thrown among the bystanders by a newly made 
knight. It here means tliat the king's presence was like a gleam of universal 
sunshine. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write down some of Shakespeare's compound acljectives. 

2. Analyse:— 

" Let him cry, * Praise and glory on his head ! ' 
For forth he goes and visits all his host. 
Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen." 
8. Parse the words in italics in the above. 
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3.— DEATH OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

EENELM DIGBT. 



Kenelm Digby, bom in 1800, is the author of a collection of stories about 
noble deeds done by Christian gentlemen. This book is called the Broad 
Stone of Honour. He is a descendant of the Sir Everard Digby who was one 
of the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot The following extract has been 
taken trom the Broad Stone of Honour. 



The OlieTalier Basrard, whose death is described in the lesson, 
was a hero of the middle ages who has earned a world-wide fame 
for courage, simplicity, modesty, kindness, courtesy, and piety. 
He was bom near Qrenoble, in the south of France, in the year 
1476. After fighting for his country against many enemies, he 
met his death while gallantly covering the retreat of the French 
army, in the year 1524. He had a passionate love of justice, and 
was in the habit of saying, that all kingdoms and countries where 
justice did not rule, were but as forests filled with wild beasts and 
brigands. 

1. 1 never read without a tear the simple account which 
has been handed down to us of the death, the prayer, 
and the last words of the incomparable Bayard, a name 
which the hero will never pronounce without reverence 
and love. When he received the fatal wound, his first 
cry was, " Alas ! I am a dead man ! " Then he kissed 
the handle of his sword, for want of a cross ; he changed 
colour, and his men seeing him stagger, ran, and were 
about to carry him out of the press ; his friends endeav- 
oured to persuade him, but he would not permit it. " It 
is all over with me," he said; "I am a dead man; I 
should be sorry in my last moments, and for the first time 
in my life, to turn my back to the enemy." 

2. He had still the strength to order a charge, when he 
saw that the Spaniards were beginning to advance. Then 
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he caused himself to be placed by some Swiss at the foot 
of a tree, so that " I may have my face to the enemy." 
The controller of his household, who was a gentleman of 
Dauphiny, burst into tears by his side, as did also the 
other attendants, whom Bayard endeavoured to console. 
" It is the will of God," said he, " to draw me to Himself ; 
He has preserved me long enough in this world, and He 
has bestowed on me more mercy and grace than I have 
ever deserved." 

3. A Swiss captain proposed to remove him, for fear 
that he should fall into the hands of the enemy ; but he 
replied to him, as he did to all the officers who stood 
around, "Leave me to think of my conscience for the 
few moments I have to live. I beseech you to retire, lest 
you should be made prisoners, and that would be an addi- 
tion to my pain. It is all over with me ; you can be of 
no assistance to me in anything. All that I beg of you, sir, 
is to assure the king that I die his servant, and only re- 
gretting that I cannot serve him any more. Present my 
respects to my lords the princes of France, and to aU the 
gentlemen and captains. Farewell, my good friends; I 
recommend to you my poor souL" Upon this they took 
their last leave of him and retired. 

4. At the same moment the Marquis of Pescara came 
up to him, and with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, " Would 
to God, Seigneur Bayard, that I had shed my blood, as 
much as I could lose without dying, to have you now my 
prisoner in good health ! you should soon know how much 
I have always esteemed your person and your unrivalled 
couraga" He then caused his own tent to be carried and 
spread round him, and he assisted him upon the bed. He 
placed a guard to take care that no one should plunder or 
disturb him, and he himself went for a priest, to whom 

B 
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Bayard confessed, in full possession of his faculties, and 
with an edifying piety. 

5. The Spanish army, from the highest to the lowest, 
hastened to admire the expiring hero. The Constable of 
Bourbon came with the others, and said, " Ah, Captain 
Bayard, how shocked and distressed I am to see you in 
this state ! I have always loved and honoured you for 
your great prowess and ability ; ah ! how I pity you ! " 
Bayard summoned up his strength, and, with a firm voice, 
made him that answer for ever memorable : " My lord, I 
thank you ; no pity is needed for me, who die a true man, 
serving my king: one must rather pity you, who bear 
arms against your prince, your country, and your oatL" 

6. Bayard was left alone, and now thought only of 
death. He devoutly recited the psalm, "Have mercy 
upon me, God," after which he prayed earnestly with 
a loud voice ; " my God ! my Father ! forget my sins, 
listen only to Thy clemency. Let Thy justice be ap- 
peased " Death cut short the sentence, and the 

hero yielded up his soul to its Creator, on the 30th of 
April 1524, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 



thought highly of. (L. 

CBstimdre, to set a high price upon ; 

through the Fr. estimer.) 
facultieB, powers of mind. (L. facvl- 

tas, power.) 
edifying, instructive. (L. cedificdre, 

to build— from cedeSf a building, and 



/acerc, to make.) 
expiring, dying. (L. ex, out, and spir- 

are, to breathe.) 
prowess, bravery; valour. (O. Fr. 

proUf brave ; Mod. Fr. prefix.) 
clemency, mildness; mercy. (L. 

Clemens, mild.) 



1. Dauphiny, formerly a frontier province in the south-east of France. 

2. The Constable of Bourbon was a renegade— that is, he had left the French 
service, and commanded the German army in Italy which had just defeated the 
French, his own countrymen. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse the first sentence in paragraph 3. 

2. Write in your own words the story of the last hours of Bayard. 

3. Make a list of the sufiixes in the last three paragraphs of the lesson, and 
give their meanings or functions. 
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4.— THE TREASUKY OF KING RHAMPSINITUS 

HERODOTUS. 

HerodotiiB was born in the year 4S4 b.c., at Halicamassns in Carta, a country 
of Asia Minor. The date of his death is unknown. He was a Greek, and the 
oldest Greek historian. He is often styled the " Father of History." Early in 
life he formed the design of writing a large historical work. For this purpose 
he became a great traveller, visited the islands and coasts of Asia Minor, trav- 
elled in Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, and carefully observed the manners and 
characters of different peoples. He retired in his old age to a town in the 
south of Italy, where he wrote his great work. The purpose of his History is 
to describe the war between the Greeks and the Persians— the struggle for 
power between Europe and Asia— between civilisation and freedom on the one 
side, and barbarism and despotism on the other. 

Herodotus is more like a delightful story-teller than a historian. His book 
is full of anecdotes, and of facts and details which he saw with his own eyes. 
He writes in the easiest and most gossiping style, and often gives the very words 
which the persons he is writing of are supposed to have used. His reports of 
what he saw himself are always faithful ; but he was too ready to take for true 
any marvellous tale that was told him. The following story is an example of 
this. It was probably told to Herodotus by an Egyptian priest. 

1. King Rhampsinitus, having a vast treasure of silver, 
built for its safe keeping a chamber of hewn stone, one of 
whose walls formed also the outer wall of his palace. His 
architect, however, having designs on the treasure, built a 
stone into the wall, which even one man who knew the 
secret could easily displace. He did not live long enough 
to carry out his views, but on his deathbed explained the 
contrivance to his two sons, for whose sake he said he had 
devised it, that they might live as rich men, since the 
secret would make them virtual chancellors of the royal 
exchequer through their whole lives. 

2. After his death, the sons went by night, removed the 
stone, and carried off a considerable sum of money. The 
king, when next he came to visit the room, missed his 
money, for he found it sunk in the vessels where it stood. 
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This happened again and again, though the seals and bolts 
of the room were as secure as ever. At last he set some 
traps near the vessels; and when the thieves next made 
their usual visit, one of them found himself suddenly- 
caught in a trap. Seeing no hope of escape, he called to 
his brother to come and cut off his head to prevent his 
being recognised. The brother obeyed; and after re- 
placing the stone, made his way home with the head. 

3. "When the king entered at daybreak, he greatly mar- 
velled to see a headless trunk in the trap, while the doors 
seemed all to be fast. And so, to find out to whom the 
body belonged, he ordered it to be hung outside the palace 
wall, and set a guard to watch, and bring before him any 
persons they might see lamenting over it. Now, when 
the mother of the dead man heard how her son's body was 
thus desecrated, she told her other son that unless he 
rescued it, she would go and tell the king that he was 
the robber. 

4. He, wearied out by her importunity, filled some 
skins with wine, loaded them on asses, and drove them by 
the place where the guards were watching the dead body. 
Then he slily untied the necks of some of the skins. The 
wine, of course, began to run out, upon which he began 
shouting out, and beating his head, as if he were distracted, 
and not knowing to which donkey he should run first to 
stanch the wine. This higlily amused the guards, who 
ran eagerly to catch the wine in all the vessels they could 
lay hands on. 

5. Then the driver pretended to get into a passion, and 
abused them, upon which they did their best to quiet 
him. At last, appearing to be put in good-huniour again 
by their raillery, he gave them one of the skins to drink 
from. They invited him to help them with the drinking, 
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as they had helped him in putting the skins in order. 
As the wine went round, all got more and more friendly, 
till they broached another skin, and at last the guards all 
got so drunk that they went to sleep on the spot. 

6. In the dead of the night the thief took down the 
"body of his brother, laid it upon the asses, and made oflF, 



The Recovery of the Brother's Body. 

having first remained long enough to shave off the right 
whisker of each of the men, which was considered a 
deadly insult. 

7. When the king heard of this he was more vexed 
than ever, and determined to find out the thief at any 
cost. He bade his daughter keep open house for all 
comers, and made her promise to marry the man who 
would tell her most to her satisfaction the cleverest and 
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wickedest thing he had ever done. If any one told her 
the story of the robbery, she was to lay hold of him. 

8. But the thief was not to be thus outwitted. He pro- 
cured a dead man's arm, put it under his dress, and went 
to call on the princess. When she put the question, he 
answered at once that the wickedest thing he had ever 
done was cutting off his brother's head in the king's treas- 
ury, and the cleverest was making the guards drunk, and 
carrying off his body. The princess made a grasp at him, 
but in the darkness he left the arm of the corpse in her 
hand and fled. 

9. At this the king was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment and admiration for the man's cleverness, and made a 
proclamation of free pardon and a rich reward if the thief 
would* declare himself. He boldly came forward, and 
Ehampsinitus gave him his daughter in marriage. " The 
Egyptians," he said, " are the wisest of men, and thou art 
the wisest of the Egyptians." 



virtual, with the power, though with- 
out the title, of an office. (L. virtus^ 
manliness— from vir, a man.) 

chancellon, keepers of the king's 
treasury. (L. can(xUi, lattice-work : 
the chancellor sat behind a lattice- 
screen which siu-rounded the judg- 
ment-seat : literally, little crabs— 
fh)m oanctr, a crab, canceUuSj a little 
crab.) 

deoecrated, treated in an unbecom- 



ing manner; profaned. (L. de, 
away from, and sacrdret to make 
sacred.) 

importunity, ceaseless asking for a 
claim or favour. (L. importiinuSf 
inconvenient — from im, not or with- 
out, and portvSj a harbour.) 

distracted, out of his wits. (L. dis, 
asunder, and trahirt^ to draw.) 

broached, opened to let out the liq- 
uor. (Pr. IrocheTt to spit,) 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse :— 

" He did not live long enough to carry mU his views, hut on his deathbed 
explained the contrivance to his two sons, for whose sake he said ho 
had devised it, that they might live as rich men, since the secret would 
make them virtual chanceHors of the royal exchequer through their 
lives." 

2. Parse the words in italics in the above passage. 

S. Write out the Latin prefixes in the first three paragraphs of the lesson, 
and give their meanings or functions. 
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5.— THE MORNING OF AGINCOURT. 

BHAKESPEARB. 

This extract is ftrom Shakespeare's play of * Henry V.' For notice of Shake- 
speare see p. 13. 

King Henry goes round his camp and overhears some of his nobles 
talking over the chances of the battle, and the immense odds against 
the English. He interrupts them with a noble speech. 

Enter King Henry. 

Westmoreland, that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 

King Henry. What's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland 1 — No, my fair cousin : 6 

If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's wiU ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 10 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 15 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God's peace 1 I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more 1 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 20 
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That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 25 



King Henry addressing his Army. 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
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He that shall live this day, and see old age, 30 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, To-morrow is Saint Crispian : 

Tlien will he strip his sleeve and show his scars. 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot. 

But he'll remember, with advantages, 35 

What feats he did that day ; then shall our names. 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, — 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered : 40 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remember^, — 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 45 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here ; 50 

And hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 



covetonB, greedy. (Through Fr.— I with adyantageB, with additions, 
firom L. cupidu8j desirous.) I 

1. TeamB me not, it troubles or concerns me not. 

2. Stomach to this flght, no heart or spirit for fighting. 

3. For convoy, for carrying him home. 

4. St CriBpin was the patron saint of shoemakers. 

6. Vigil is from a Latin word that means watching. The evening before a 
Saint's Day was always kept as a fast by the ancient Church with prayer and 
watching. 

6. Shall gentle his condition, shall make a gentleman of him. 
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Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse:— 

" For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition." 

2. Parse to-day; be; rie'er; gentle. 

3. Paraphrase lines 5 to 15. 



6.— THE TORTOISE. 

GILBERT WHITE. 

Gilbert White was rector of the parish of Selbome, a small and secluded 
village in Hampshire. Here he led a quiet life, given up almost entirely to the 
observation of nature. He was a most keen and patient observer of the habits 
of birds, beasts, and insects ; nothing in animal life was too small or too trivial 
to escape his notice ; and the series of letters addressed to two of his friends, 
in which he records his observations of all kinds of animals and natural objects, 
are very pleasant as well as profitable reading. These letters have long been 
published under the title of The Natural History of Selbome. 

1. While I was in Sussex last aTitTimn, my residence 
was at the village near Lewes, from which I had for- 
merly the pleasure of writing to you. On the first of 
November I remarked that the old tortoise began first to 
dig the ground in order to the forming of its winter 
quarters, which it had fixed on just beside a great tuft 
of hepatica. It scraped out the ground with its fore 
feet, and threw it up over its back with its hind ; but the 
motion of its legs was ridiculously slow, little exceeding 
the hour-hand of a clock. 

2. Nothing can be more assiduous than this creature 
night and day in scooping the earth, and forcing its great 
body into the cavity ; but, as the noons of that season 
proved unusually warm and sunny, it was continually in- 
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terrupted and called forth by the heat in the middle of 
the day, and though I continued there till the thirteenth 
of ITovember, yet the work remained unfinished. Harsher 
weather and frosty mornings would have quickened its 
operations. No part of its behaviour ever struck me 
more than the extreme timidity it always expresses with 
regard to rain; for, though it has a shell which would 
secure it against the wheel of a loaded cart, yet does it 



The Tortoise. 

discover as much solicitude about rain as a lady dressed 
in all her best attire, shuffling away on the first sprink- 
lings, and running its head up in a comer. 

3. If attended to, it becomes an excellent weather- 
glass; for, as sure as it walks elate, and as it were on 
tiptoe, feeding with great earnestness in a morning, so 
sure will it rain before night. It is totally a diurnal 
animal, and never pretends to stir after it becomes dark. 
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The tortoise, like other reptiles, has an arbitrary stomach 
as well as lungs, and can refrain from eating as well as 
from breathing for a great part of the year. When first 
awakened it eats nothing, nor again in the autumn before 
it retires; through the height of the siunmer it feeds 
voraciously, devouring all the food that comes in its way. 
4. I was much taken with its sagacity in discerning 
those that do it kind offices ; for as soon as the good old 
lady comes in sight who has waited on it for more than 
thirty years, it hobbles towards its benefactress with 
awkward alacrity, but remains inattentive to strangers. 
Thus, not only " the oX knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master's crib," but the most abject reptile and the most 
torpid of beings distinguishes the hand that feeds it, and 
is touched with the feelings of gratitude ! In about three 
days after I left Sussex, the tortoise retired into the 
ground under the hepatica. 



assidaoiu, diligent ; keeping steadily 
at a piece of work. (L. od, to, and 
aedire, to sit.) 

solicitude, care. (L. soUidtudo, anx- 
iety.) 

diurnal animal, an animal which 
moves aTx)nt daring the day only. 
(L. diumalj daily — from dies, a 
day.) 



arbitrary stomach, that can do with- 
out food for a considerable time if 
need be. 

voraciously, very greedily. (L. vorax, 
swallowing greedily.) 

alacrity, eager quickness. (L. cdac- 
ritas, liveliness.) 

torpid, dull ; inactive. (L. (orptdiu, 
benumbed.) 



1. Hepatica, or Uverwort, is a small plant like some of our mosses. (Gr. 
hepatieoSf belonging to the liver.) 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write down all the adverbial clauses in the first four paragraphs of the 
lesson, and state of what kind each is. 

2. Parse:— 

"I vxts m'uch taken with its sagacity in diseeming those that do it kind 
offices.** 
8. Make a list of all the past participles in the lesson. 
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7. BARBARA S- 



GHABLES LAMB. 

Charles Lamb, one of the greatest of our English essayists and humorists, 
was bom in London in the year 1775. He was educated at Christ's Hospital, 
where he was the firiend and playmate of S. T. Coleridge. He was intended for 
the church, but an incurable stammer prevented his becoming a clergyman. 
He became a clerk in the India House, where he remained for thirty-three 
years. He was as fond of London as Dr Johnson was— loved its streets, 
crowds, splendour, dirt, oddities, and excitement. "I often shed tears," he 
said, "in the motley Strand, for fUlness of Joy at so much life." His first 
literary attempt was a small book of poems, which he published along with 
his firiends Coleridge and Lloyd. His &me, however, rests on his prose essays 
—the Essays of Blia, which rank among the finest writing in the language. 
His best-known paper is the "E^say on Boast Pig." He died at Edmonton, 
near London, in the year 1834. 



1. On the noon of the 14th of November 1743 or 4, 
I forget which it was, just as the clock had struck one, 
Barbara S ^ with her accustomed punctuality, as- 
cended the long rambling staircase, with awkwardly inter- 
posed landing-places, which led to the office, or rather a 
sort of box with a desk in it, wherein sat the then treas- 

• urer of (what few of our readers may remember) the old 
Bath Theatre. All over the island it was the custom — 
and remains so, I believe, to this day — for the players to 
receive their weekly stipend on Saturday. It was not 
much that Barbara had to claim. 

2. The parents of Barbara had been in reputable cir- 
cumstances The father had practised, I believe, as an 
apothecary in the town ; but his practice, from one cause 
or another, was now reduced to nothing. They were, in 
fact, in the very teeth of starvation, when the manager, 
who knew and respected them in former days, took the 
little Barbara into his company. 
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At the period I am speaking of, her slender earnings 
were the sole support of the family, including two younger 
sisters. Enough to say that her Saturday's pittance was 
the only chance of their Sunday's dinner — generally their 
only meal of meat. 

3. This was the little starved meritorious maid who 



Barbara S and the Manager. 

stood before old Eavenscourt, the treasurer, for her Satur- 
day's payment. 

Kavenscourt was a man, I have heard many old theat- 
rical people besides herself say, of all men least calcu- 
lated for a treasurer. He had no head for accounts, paid 
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away at random, kept scarce any books ; and running up 
at the week's end, if he found himself a pound or so de- 
ficient, blest himself that it was no worse. 

4. Now Barbara's weekly stipend was a bare half -guinea. 
By mistake he popped into her hand a whole one. 

Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake : 
it is certain Eavenscourt woidd never have discovered 
it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those un- 
couth landing-places, she became sensible of an unusual 
weight of metal pressing in her little hand 

5. Now mark the dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her parents 
and those about her she had imbibed no contrary influ- 
ence. But then they had taught her nothing. This little 
maid had no instinct to evil, but then she might be said 
to have no fixed principle. She had heard honesty com- 
mended, but never dreamed of its application to herself. 
She thought of it as something which concerned grown-up 
people, men and women. She had never known tempta- 
tion, or thought of preparing resistance against it. 

6. Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, 
and explain to him his blunder. He was already so con- 
fused with age, besides his natural want of accuracy, that 
she would have had some difficulty in making him under- 
stand She saw that in an instant. 

7. And then it was such a bit of money 1 and then an 
image of a larger allowance of butcher's meat on their 
table the next day came across her, till her little eyes 
glistened, and her mouth moistened. But then Mr Ea- 
venscourt had always been so good-natured, had stood her 
bosom friend behind the scenes, and even recommended 
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her piomotion to some of her little parta But, again, the 
old man was reputed to be worth a world of money. He 
was supposed to have fifty pounds a-year clear of the 
theatre. 

8. And then came staring upon her the figures of her 
little stockingless and shoeless sisters. And when she 
looked at her own neat white cotton stockings, which her 
situation at the theatre had made it indispensable for her 
mother to provide for her, with hard straining and pinchr 
ing from the family stock, she thought how glad she 
woidd be to cover their poor feet with the same. In 
these thoughts she reached the second landing-place, — the 
second, I mean, from the top, for there was still another 
left to traverse. 

Now, Virtue, support Barbara ! 

9. And that never-failing friend did step in; for at that 
moment a strength not her own, I have heard her say, 
was revealed to her, — a reason above reasoning, — and, 
without her own agency, as it seemed (for she never felt 
her feet to move), she found herself transported back to 
the individual desk she had just quitted, and her hand in 
the old hand of Eavenscourt, who in silence took back the 
refunded treasure, and who had been sitting (good man), 
insensible to the lapse of minutes, which to her were 
anxious ages. And from that moment a deep peace fell 
upon her heart, and she knew the quahty of honesty. 

10. A year or two's unrepining application to her pro- 
fession brightened up the feet and the prospects of her 
little sisters, set the whole family on their legs again, and 
released her from the difficulty of discussing questions of 
right and wrong upon a leinding-place. 

I have heard her say that it was a surprise not much 
short of mortification to her to see the coolness with which 
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the old man pocketed the difference, which liad caused 
her such mortal throes. 



interposed, placed between. (L.iwfer, 

Ijetween, and ponere^ to place.) 
stipend, salary. (L. stips^ a small 

coin, and pendiurtif payment.) 
reputable, respectable. (L. re, again ; 

piUdre, to think.) 
pittance, small portion. (Mid. L. pie- 

tantiat allowance of food for a monk 

or nun.) 
dilemma, any difficult choice. (Gr. 

dia, between, and lemmas anything 



received.) 

promotion, advance. (L. pro, for- 
ward, and inovere, to move.) 

mortification, vexation ; disappoint- 
ment. (L. mors, death, and facere, 
to make.) 

indispensable, that cannot be done 
without. (L. in, not; dispeiisdre, 
to weigh out.) 

throes, pain; agony. (AS. thratoan, 
to twist.) 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. What is a complex sentence ? Give examples fh)m paragraph 8. 

2. Write out the predicates in 7 and 8, and their extensions, if any. 

3. Write out the story in your own words. 
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8.— ON THE DEATH OF MR EOBERT LEVET, 
A PRACTISER IN PHYSIC. 

DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johnson was Tx)rn at Lichfield, iu Staffordshire, in the year 1709. He 
was the son of a bookseller 11161*6. His life for thirty years was one long stru^le 
with poverty. He was educated by a Mr Hunter, of whom he used to say, " He 
beat me very well : without that I should have done nothing." He worked 
under his father in the shop ; then went to Oxford. After a few years' residence 
there, he became usher in a school ; next a bookseller's hack in Birmingham. 
After marrying a widow called Mrs Porter, he began a school of his own, which 
did not succeed. He next came up to London, in the company of his celebrated 
pnpil, David Garrick. He wrote for the (Gentleman's Magazine, was a reporter 
in the House of Commons, was ready for any kind of literary labour, and was 
generally on the brink of starvation. " It was with the greatest difficulty that 
he kept the wolf of hunger from the door." A pension of £300 a-year from the 
Government, in 1762, at length placed him above the fear of poverty. 

He wrote many works— both in poetry and prose. His best-known poem is 
the Vanity of Human Wishes ; his greatest work is Johnson's Dictionaxy. 
To meet the expenses of his mother's fUneral, he wrote the tale entitled Bas- 
selas— as he tells us, " in the evenings of a week. ' His Lives of the Poets are 
also weU known. His most interesting work is one which he did not write, 
but spoke. It is the Life of Dr Johnson, by James Boswell— a Scottish gentle- 
man, who went about with him to dinner-parties and suppers, took careful 
notes of all he said, and, when he got home, wrote out his conversations before 
going to bed. Hence all the conversations iu this book are fresh, living, and 
vigorous. Johnson was often rough and overbearing in his manners ; he was 
called the " bear," and Boswell the *' bear-leader." 

Dr Johnson died in London in the year 1784, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

His style is strong, pompous, and sometimes stilted ; but what he says is foil 
of good sense, sound judgment, and serious thought 



This touching little poem brings out the best side of Samuel 
Johnson's character ; for, however rough and even brutal he might 
be in ordinary society, he was invariably kind and considerate to the 
poor dependants who lived in his house, and who were supported by 
his bounty. One of these humble friends was Robert Levet, a 
surgeon and apothecary of moderate abilities ; and his death was 
thus recorded by his benefactor. 

1. Well-tried through many a varying year, 
See LeVet to the grave descend, 
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Officious, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

2. Yet still he fills Affection's eye, 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind ; 
Nor, letter'd arrogance, deny 
The praise to merit unrefined ! 

3. When fainting nature called for aid, 

And hovering death prepared the blow, 
His vigorous remedy display'd 

The power of art without the show. 

4. In Misery's darkest cavern known. 

His useful care was ever nigh. 
Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his groan. 
And lonely Want retired to die. 

5. No summons mock'd by chill delay, 

No petty gain disdained by pride. 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of eveiy day supplied. 

6. His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed. 



offlidona— here it is used in a good 
sense, ready to do good deeds for 
others; most often, officious means 
intermeddling. (L. ob, in the way 
of, and facere, to make.) 
1. The single talent. See Matthew xxv. 14-30. 



arrogance, pride. (L. ad, to, and 

rogdre, to ask.) 
void, a blank ; an empty space. (From 

L. viduus, empty : through French.) 



Grammatical Exebcises. 

1. Analyse the first verse of this lesson. 

2. "Parse weU-tried ; many; descend,; every ; friend. 

3. Paraphrase verses 8, 4, and 5. 
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9.~C0RTEZ IN THE MEXICAN TEMPLE. 

PRE8C0TT. 

William HicWing Prescoit* a great American writer and historian, was 
born at Salem, in Massachusetts, in the year 1796. He was educated at 
Harvard University, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. One of his eyes was blinded 
by a piece of bread thrown at him in sport by a fellow-student ; the other 
became weak, and he had to give up his studies. He set out on his travels, 
and visited England, France, and Italy. On his return to America, he resolved 
to give himself to the study of history. While engaged in collecting materials 
for his history of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, he became totally blind. 
He, however, still went on with his work ; and, by the aid of a reader, his 
powerful memory seized every point and fact, and put it in its proper place. 
He wrote also a History of the Ck)nque8t of Mexico,— as well as other long 
and laborious historical works. He died at Boston in the year 1859. 

He was very methodical in all his habits. He walked five miles every day- 
composing as he walked ; worked for five hours at his histories ; had amusing 
books read to him for two hours— Scott and Dickens being his favourite 
authors ; and gave away, every year, one-tenth of Ms income to the poor. 

His style is full of life, movement, and picturesqueness ; and he is partic- 
ularly skilful in describing scenery and battle-fields. 



In the reign of Charles V. (a.d. 1519), Cortez, a Spanish adven- 
turer, with a mere handful of followers, conquered the great empire 
of Mexico, though not without much bloodshed and cruelty. Mon- 
tezuma and his son Guatemozin, the last Mexican sovereigns, were 
cruelly put to death. 

The following scene describes the arrival of Cortez at the temple 
in the great square of the Mexican capital. 

1. When Cortez arrived before the sacred pyramids, he 
found two priests and several Aztec princes commissioned 
by Montezuma to save him the fatigue of the ascent by 
bearing him on their shoulders, in the same manner as had 
been done to the emperor. But the general declined the 
compliment, preferring to march up at the head of his 
men. On reaching the summit, they found it a vast area, 
paved with broad flat stones. 

2. The first object that met their view was a large block 
of jasper, the peculiar shape of which showed that it was 
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the stone on which the bodies of the unhappy victims 
were stretched for sacrifice. Its convex surface, by rais- 
ing the breast, enabled the priest to perform his diabolical 
task more easily, of removing the heart. 

3. At the other end of the area were two towers or sanc- 
tuaries consisting of three storeys, the lower one of stone 



Cortez and the Emperor. 

and stucco, the two upper of wood elaborately carved. In 
the lower divisions stood the images of their gods; the 
apartments above were filled with utensils for their relig- 
ious services, and with the ashes of some of their Aztec 
princes, who had fancied this airy sepulchre. 

4. Before each sanctuary stood an altar with the undy- 
ing fire upon it, the extinction of which boded as much 
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evil to the empire as that of the Vestal flame would have 
done in ancient Eome. Here, also, was the huge cylin- 
drical drum made of serpents' skins, and struck only on 
extraordinary occasions, when it sent forth a melancholy 
sound that might be heard for miles, — a sound of woe in 
after-times to the Spaniards. 

5. Montezuma, attended by the high priest, came for- 
ward to meet Cortez as he mounted the area. ".You are 
weary, Prince," said he to him, "with climbing up our 
great temple." But Cortez with a politic vaimt assured 
him " the Spaniards were never weary ! " Then, taking him 
by the hand, the emperor pointed out to him the localities 
of the neighbourhood. The temple on which they stood, 
rising high above aU other edifices in the capital, afforded 
the most elevated as well as the most central point of view. 

6. Below them the city lay spread out like a map, with 
its streets and canals intersecting each other at right angles, 
its terraced roofs blooming like so many parterres of flowers. 
Every place seemed alive with business and bustle : canoes 
were glancing up and down the canals ; the streets were 
crowded with people in their gay picturesque costume; 
while from the market-place they had so lately left, a con- 
fused hum of many soimds and voices rose upon the air. 

7. They could distinctly trace the symmetrical plan of 
the city, with its principal avenues issuing, as it were, 
from the four gates of the market-place, and connecting 
themselves with the causeways, which formed the grand 
entrances to the capital. This regular and beautiful arrange- 
ment was imitated in many of the inferior towns, where the 
great roads converged to the chief teocalli, or catheditil, as 
to a common focus. 

8. They could discern the insular position of the metro- 
polis, bathed on all sides by the salt-floods of the Tezcuco, 
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and in the distance the clear fresh waters of the Chalco ; 
far beyond stretched a wide prospect of fields and waving 
woods, with the burnished walls of many a lofty temple 
rising high above the trees and crowning the distant hill- 
tops. The view reached in an unbroken line to the very 
base of the circular range of mountains, whose frosty peaks 
glittered as if touched with fire in the morning ray ; while 
long dark wreaths of smoke rolling up from the hoary 
head of Popocatepetl, told that the destroying element 
was indeed at work in the bosom of the beautifid valley. 



tween. (From L. per terramt along 
the ground : through French.) 
flymmetrical, well proportioned in all 

its parts. (Or. tyn^ with, and met- 

ron, a measure.) 
oonverged, came together as to a 

point. (L. con, and vergire, to bend, 

to turn.) 
metropolia, the chief city ; the mother 

city. (6r. miter, mother, and pSlU, 

a city.) 



commissioned, appointed. (L. con, 

together, and mittere, to send.) 
convex, with rounded upper surface. 

(L. con, together, and veMre, to 

carry.) 
diabolical, cruel and fiendish, 
sanctnary, holy place. (L. sancttu, 

holy.) 
extinction, the act of putting out. (L. 

extinctus, put out.) 
parterres, a series of beds of flowers 

arranged with spaces or walks be- 

1. Aztecs, a highly civilised people who occupied Mexico, and built many 
fine cities and temples. They obtained the supreme power in Mexico about 
1200 A. D., and kept it until the Spanish conquest by Cortez in 1519. 

2. Jasper, a close kind of quartz, or rock-crystal, of various colours. 

3. Unhappy victinui. One of the chief deities of the Aztecs was their god 
of war, corresponding to the Roman Mars. To him they regularly sacrificed 
human beings. The victim was bound in sight of the multitude, and his 
quivering and bleeding heart torn ft-om his breast. 

4. Vestal flame, the fire kept constantly burning on the altar of the temple 
dedicated to the Roman goddess Vesta. It was the duty of the priestesses to 
see that it never went out. If it did go out, it was supposed to foretell that 
some great evil was about to fall upon the nation. 

5. Politic vaunt. The boast was made purposely to impress Montezuma 
with an idea of the strength of the Spaniards. 

6. Tezcuco^ a salt lake near the city of Mexico ; in it are the celebrated 
" floating gardens " of Mexico. 

7. Popocatepetl, or " the smoking mountain," is one of the highest volcanoes 
in the world. 

Gbammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse the first sentence in the lesson. 

2. Make a list of the intransitive verbs in paragraphs 4 and 5 

8. Write out the adjectives in 8, and state the kind of each. 
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lO.^THE VISION. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 



Hnmphfy Dftvy, a distinguished man of science, and the inventor of the 
" Safety Lamp," was bom at Penzance, in Cornwall, in the year 1778. His 
Cather was a carver in wood. Young Davy, from his earliest years, was distin- 
guished for two things— an extremely retentive memory, and a passion for fish- 
ing. When a very small child, he would angle in the gutters of the street At 
the age of eighteen, he entered on the serious study of chemistry ; and at the 
age of twenty-two, he was appointed Lecturer to the Royal Institution of Lon- 
don. In the course of his chemical studies, he discovered a number of new 
metals— such as potassium, sodium, magriesium, and others. He was also the 
inventor of the safety-lamp for preventing explosions in coal-mines— one of the 
most valuable presents ever made to human beings by the labour of science. 
In 1820, he was elected President of the Royal Society. Before he was thirty- 
two years of age, he was one of the first chemists in the world. He died at 
Geneva, in 1829, at the age of fifty-one. 

The following extract is from a work entitled CoDBolationB in Travel, or the 
Last Days of a Philosopher. This work was written shortly before the illness 
which caused his death. It consists of a dialogue between two friends who 
discuss various matters of science ; and one of them narrates the dream which 
is here given. 



1. I was walking along that deserted shore on which 
are the ruins of Ptolemais, one of the most ancient ports 
of Judaea : it was evening ; the sun was sinking in the sea. 
I seated myself on a rock, lost in melancholy contempla- 
tions on the destinies of a spot once so famous in the his- 
tory of man : the calm Mediterranean, bright in the glow- 
ing light of the west, was the only object before me. 

2. These waves once bore the ships of the monarch 
of Jerusalem, which were freighted with the riches of 
the East to adorn and honour the sanctuary of Jehovah. 
There are now no remains of greatness or of commerce : a 
few red stones and broken bricks only mark what might 
have been once a flourishing port ; and the citadel above, 
raised by the Saracens, is filled with Turkish soldiers. 
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3. The janissary, who was my guide and servant, was 
preparing some food for me in a tent which had been 
raised for the purpose, and whilst waiting for his sum- 
mons to my repast, I continued my reveries, which must 
gradually have ended in slumber. 

4. I saw a man approaching towards me, whom, at 
first, I took for my janissary ; but as he came nearer, I 
beheld a very different figure. He was a very old man, 
with a beard as white as snow; his countenance was 
dark, but paler than that of an Arab, and his features 
stem, wild, and with a peculiar savage expression; his 
form was gigantic, but his arms were withered, and there 
was a large scar on the left side of his face which seemed 
to have deprived him of an eye. He wore a black turban 
and black flowing robes, and there was a large chain round 
his waist which clanked as he moved. 

5. It occurred to me that he was one of the santons or 
sacred madmen so common in the East, and I retired as 
he approached towards me. He called out, "Fly not, 
stranger ; fear me not — I will not hann you. You shall 
hear my story ; it may be useful to you." He spoke in 
Arabic, but in a peculiar dialect, and to me new, yet I 
understood every word. " You see before you," he said, 
" a man who was educated a Christian, but who renounced 
the worship of one supreme God for the superstitions of 
the pagans. 

6. "I became an apostate in the reign of the Emperor 
Julian, and I was employed by that sovereign to super- 
intend the re-erection of the Temple of Jerusalem, by 
which it was intended to belie the prophecies and give the 
death-blow to the holy religion. History has informed 
you of the result. My assistants were most of them 
destroyed in a tremendous storm ; I was blasted by light- 
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ning from heaven (he raised his withered hand to his face 
and eye), but sufifered to live and expiate my crime in 
the flesh. My life has been spent in constant and severe 
penance, and in that sufTering of the spirit produced by 
guilt, and is to be continued as long as any part of the 
temple of Jupiter, in which I renounced my faith, remains 
in this place. 

7. "I have lived through fifteen tedious centuries, but 
I trust in the mercies of Omnipotence, and I hope tny 
atonement is complete. I now stand in the dust of the 
pagan temple. You have just thrown the last fragment 
of it over the rock. My time is arrived ; I come ! " 

8. As he spoke the last words, he rushed towards the 
sea, threw himself from the rock, and disappeared, I 
heard no struggling, and saw nothing but a gjeam of light 
from the wave that closed above him. I was now roused 
by the cries of my servant and of the janissary, who were 
shaking my arm, and who informed me that my sleep 
was so sound that they were alarmed for me. When 
I looked on the sea, there was the same light, and I 
seemed to see the very spot in the wave where the old 
man had sunk. 

9. I was so struck by the vision, that I asked if they 
had not seen something dash into the wave, and if they 
had not heard somebody speaking to me as they arrived. 
Of course their answers were in the negative. In passing 
through Jerusalem, and in coasting the Dead Sea, I had 
been exceedingly struck by the present state of Judaea. 
I had likewise been reading Gibbon's eulogy of Julian, 
and his account of the attempts made by that emperor to 
rebuild the Temple: so that the dream at such a time and 
in such a place was not an unnatural occurrence. Yet 
it was so vivid, and the image of the subject of it so 
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peculiar, that it long affected my imagination, and when- 
ever I recurred to it, strengthened my faith. 



contemplation, deep thought. (L. 
eon, together ; templum, a place set 
apart for viewing things all round.) 

destinies, fates. (L. destindre, to 
make firm.) 

freighted, burdened ; laden. 

sanctuary, the holy place ; the temple. 
(L. aanctua, holy.) 

reveries, ideas floating vaguely 
through the mind, (O. Fr. resverie, 
a raving, idle talking. Rave is con- 
nected with it.) 



lenonnoed, cast away ; threw aside. 

(L. renwUidre, to disclaim.) 
apostate, one who caste away his old 

beliefs. (Gr. apost&tes, a deserter.) 
expiate, pay the penalty for. (L. ex- 

piare, to give satisfaction for.) 
pagan, heathen. (L. pagus, a village.) 

Christianity was first preached in 

the great cities of Asia Minor. 

Dwellers in villages (pagdni), or 

on heaths (heathen), heard it last 

of all 



1. Ptolemais, now called Acre, on the coast of the ancient Phoenicia, is one 
of the oldest cities in the world. It was formerly a great trading port ; and it 
is famous in modem times for its siege by Richard Coeur de Lion, and again 
for its defence against Napoleon by Sir Sidney Smith. 

2. The Monarch— 4.e., King Solomon. 

3. Janissary. A Turkish word for a soldier. " The Janissaries " were a 
femous body of 25,000 troops, who were massacred by Sultan Mahmoud in 1825. 

4. Julian " the Apostate " was the Roman Emperor (a.d. 363) who gave up 
Christianity and turned pagan. He was slain in battle after a reign of two 
years. 

5. Prophecies. See St Matthew, xxiv. 1 and 2. 

6. Gibbon, an eminent historian, who wrote ' The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.' (1737-1794.) 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write out the subjects, with their enlargements, if any, in paragraph 4. 

2. Parse the following words from paragraph 9 :— 

So; that; dash; as; likewise; made; such; yet; whenever. 

3. Paraphrase the sixth paragraph. 
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11.— SAMSON AGONISTES. 

MILTON. 

John Milton was one of the greatest of oar English poets. He is usually 
placed next to Shakespeare, though both his subjects and his style are of a 
very different kind. Unlike Shakespeare, he was entirely without dramatic 
talent. He was bom in 1608, and lived through the period of the Parliament- 
ary Wars. He was a zealous member of the powerful Puritan party ; and, in 
the Civil War, took the side of Parliament against Charles I. He was also a 
friend of Oliver Cromwell, who made him Foreign or Latin Secretary. He 
was called Latin Secretary, because, in those times, all letters, despatches, and 
other communications to foreign Governments were written in Latin. He 
lost his eyesight chiefly by his hard labour in writing books in Latin against 
Charles, and in favour of what he thought to be liberty and just government. 

At the Restoration, he had to go into hiding ; but he very soon received a 
pardon. He now began, at the age of fifty-two, to compose poems which he 
had long meditated. Being blind, he had to dictate them to his wife and 
daughter. His greatest poem is Paradise Lost. It is written in blank verse ; 
and describes the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. His 
next gi-eatest poem (also in blank verse) is the Paradise Regained, which de- 
scribes the Temptation of Christ. His Lycidas is one of the finest and noblest 
elegies in the language. It is written in irregular, but rhymed verse. Other 
shorter poems of his are L' Allegro (The Gay Man) and II Penseroso (The 
Thoughtftil Man), both written in a short rhymed metre— mostly octosyllabic. 
Milton has also left us two dramas— though there is in them little play of 
character, and hardly any dramatic power. They are the Comus, which 
represents the trials and triumphs of a virtuous lady, and Samson Agonistee, 
(Samson in Struggle), which tells the story of Samson's captivity and final 
overthrow of himself and the Philistines. 

Milton's body was buried in the Church of St Giles, Cripplegate, in the city 
of London. 

The following extract is from the drama of Samson Agonistea. Samson, it 
will be remembered, was ensnared by Delilah, shorn of his hair, wherein lay 
the secret of his strength, and taken captive by the Philistines. His eyes 
were put out, and he was set to labour at the mill in Gaza among slaves. On 
a day of festival, he is led out into the sunshine. He thus laments his fallen 
and desolate condition, and his loss of sight. 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little farther on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade : 

There I am wont to sit, when any chance 

Eelieves me from my task of servile toil, 5 
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Daily in the common prison else enjoined me, 

Where I, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 

The air imprisoned also, close and damp. 

Unwholesome draught : hut here I feel amends, 

The breath of Heaven fresh blowmg, pure and sweet 10 

With day-spring bom ; here leave me to respire. 

This day a solemn feast the people hold 

To Dagon their sea-idol, and forbid 

Laborious works; unwillingly this rest 

Their superstition yields me: hence with leave 15 

Eetiring from the popular noise, I seek 

This unfrequented place to find some ease. 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind 

From restless thoughts, that, like a deadly swarm 

Of hornets arm'd, no sooner found alone, 20 

But rush upon me thronging, and present 

Times past, what once I was, and what am now. 

O, wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 

Twice by an angel, who at last in sight 

Of both my parents all in flames ascended 25 

From ojff the altar, where an offering bum'd. 

As in a fiery column charioting 

His godlike presence, and from some great act 

Or benefit reveaPd to Abraham's race 1 

Why was my breeding ordered and prescribed 30 

As of a person separate to God, 

Designed for great exploits ; if I must die 

Betrayed, captived, and both my eyes put out. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters under task 35 

With this heaven-gifted strength 1 glorious strength, 

Put to the labour of a beast, debased 

Lower than bond-slave ! Promise was, that I 
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Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver ; 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 40 

Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, 

Himself in bonds tinder Philistian yoke. 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 45 

And all her various objects of delight 

AnnuU'd, which might in part my grief have eased. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me : 

They creep, yet see : I, dark in light, exposed 50 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 55 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day ! 

[Samaon is then led away by the attendants to the scene of the 
festival in honour of the god Dagon. Soon afterwards a terrible 
cry and tumult is heard, and a messenger enters, who describes 
the hero's death.] 

The building was a spacious theatre. 

Half-round, on two main pillars vaulted high. 

With seats where all the lords, and each degree 60 

Of sort, might sit in order to behold ; 

The other side was open, where the throng, 

On banks and scaffolds, under sky might stand ; 

I, among these, aloof obscurely stood. 

The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 65 
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Had fill'd theii' hearts with mirth, high cheer, and wine. 

When to their sports they tum'd. Immediately 

Was Samson as a public servant hrought, 

In their state-livery clad : before him pipes 

And timbrels ; on each side went armM guards, 70 

Both horse and foot ; before him and behind. 

Archers and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 

At sight of him the people with a shout 

Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise. 

Who had made their dreadful enemy their thrall. 75 

He, patient, but undaunted, where they led him. 

Came to the place ; and what was set before him. 

Which without help of eye, might be assayed. 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still performed 

All with incredible, stupendous force ; 80 

l^one daring to appear antagonist. 

At length, for intermission sake, they led him 

Between the pillars ; he his guide requested, 

(For so from such as nearer stood we heard,) 

As over-tired, to let him lean awhile, 85 

With both his arms, on those two massy pillars, 

That to the archM roof gave main support. 

He, unsuspicious, led him ; which, when Samson 

Felt in his arms, with head awhile inclined. 

And eyes fast fix'd he stood, as one who pray'd, 90 

Or some great matter in his mind revolved : 

At last, with head erect, thus cried aloud — 

" Hitherto, lords, what your commands imposed 

I have performed, as reason was, obeying, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld : 95 

I^ow, of my own accord, such other trial 

I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater, 

As with amaze shall strike all Who behold*" 
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This utter'd, straining all his nerves, he bow'd. 

As with the force of wind and waters pent, 100 

When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 

With horrible convulsion to and fro 

He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, with bursts of thunder 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 105 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests. 

Their choice nobility and flower, not only 

Of this but each Philistian city round, 

Met from all parts to solemnise the feast. 

Samson with these immixt inevitably 110 

Pulled down the same destruction on himself ; 

The vulgar only scaped who stood without. 



servile, belonging to a slave. (L. 

servtLSf a slave.) 
popular, pertaining to the people. 

(L. populus, a people.) 
prescribed, laid down beforehand ; 

foretold. (L. pre, before, and acrib- 

erty to write.) 
exploits, deeds. (Fr. exploitf from L. 

explicdre, to unfold.) 



of sort, of rank. 

incredible, that cannot be beUeved. 
(L. in, not, and eredere, to believe.) 

stupendous, very grand and vast; 
stupefying the senses by its great- 
ness. (L stupere, to be stupefied.) 

inevitably, unavoidably. (L. in, not, 
and evitdre, to avoid.) 



1. Dagon's image was half man and half fish. 

2. Foretold twice by an angeL See Judges xiii. 3 and 9. 

3. Separate to God. Samson was a Nazarite, and had dedicated himself to 
God. Among other vows was that of never letting his hair be shorn—the 
secret of his strength. 

4. Timbrel, an ancient musical instrument like a tambourine, having bells 
round the rim. 

5. Cataphxaots, men and horses completely clothed in armour. 

6. Spears, spearmen, contrasted with the horsemen. 

Grammatical Exbbcises. 

1. Analyse the lines ft-om 23 to 29. 

2. Give four examples of words which have adjectives formed by adding yitZ 
and 0U8, as beautifid, "beauteous. 

3. Write in prose order lines 82 to 91. 
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12.— EXECUTION OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

PROUDE. 



James Anthony Froade is a distinguisbed writer and historian, still living. 
He was bom in tbe year 1818, at Totness in Devonshire. 

His greatest work is the History of England from the Fall of Wolaey to 
the Death of Elizabeth. It is written in a bright, attractive, and powerful 
style. His Short Stndiee of Great Subjects are full of most interesting 
lepers on various subjects. He is also the author of The Life of Thomas 
Carlyle, one of the greatest writers of this century. 



Sir Thomas More (1480-1535) was Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land under Henry VIII. He found himself unable to look upon 
Henry as the head of the Church, or to regard his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn as right and lawful. For these offences he was thrown 
into the Tower, brought to trial, found guilty of high treason, 
condemned, and executed. 

1. At daybreak More was awakened by the entrance of 
Sir Thomas Pope, who had come to confirm his anticipa- 
tions, and to tell him it was the king's pleasure that he 
should sufPer at nine o'clock that morning. He received 

• the news with utter composure. " I am much bounden 
to the king," he said, " for the benefits and honours he 
has bestowed on me ; and most of all I am bounden to 
him that it pleaseth his Majesty to rid me so shortly out 
of the miseries of this present world." 

2. Pope told him the king desired that he would not 
" use many words on the scaffold." " Mr Pope," he 
answered, " you do well to give me warning, for other- 
wise I had purposed somewhat to have spoken; but of 
no matter wherewith his Grace should have cause to be 
off'ended. Howbeit, whatever I intended, I shall obey 
his Highnesses command." 

D 
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3. He afterwards discussed the arrangements for the 
funeral, at which he begged that his family might be pres- 
ent; and when all was settled, Pope rose to leave him. 
He was an old friend. He took More's hand and wrung 
it, and, quite overcome, burst into tears. " Quiet yourself, 
Mr Pope," More said, " and be not discomfited; for I trust 
we shall once more see each other full merrily, when we 
shall live and love together in eternal bliss." 

4. As soon as he was alone, he dressed in his most 
elaborate costume. It was for the benefit, he said, of the 
executioner, who was to do him so great a service. Sir 
William Kingston remonstrated, and with some difficulty 
induced him to put on a plainer suit; but, that his intended 
liberality should not fail, he sent the man a gold angel in 
compensation, " as a token that he maliced him nothing, 
but rather loved him extremely." 

5. So about nine of the clock he was brought by the 
Lieutenant out of the Tower ; his beard being long, which 
fashion he had never before used, his face pale and lean, 
carrying in his hands a red cross, casting his eyes often 
towards heaven. He had been impopular as a judge, and 
one or two persons in the crowd were insolent to him; 
but the distance was short and soon over, as all else was 
nearly over now. 

6. The scaffold had been awkwardly erected, and shook 
as he placed his foot upon the ladder. " See me safe up," 
he said to Kingston; " for my coming down, I can shift 
for myself." He began to speak to the people, but the 
sheriff begged him not to proceed, and he contented him- 
self with asking for their prayers, and desiring them to 
bear witness for him that he died in the faith of the holy 
Catholic Church, and a faithful servant of God and the 
king. He then repeated the Miserere psalm on his knees ; 
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and when he had ended and had risen, the executioner, 
with an emotion which promised ill for the manner in 
which his part in the tragedy would be accomplished, 
begged his forgiveness. More kissed him. 

7. " Thou art to do me the greatest benefit that I can 
receive," he said. "Pluck up thy spirit, man, and be 
not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very short. 
Take heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for saving 
of thine honesty." The executioner offered to tie his 
eyes. "I will cover them myself," he said; and binding 
them in a cloth which he had brought with him, he knelt, 
and laid his head upon the block. The fatal stroke was 
about to fall, when he signed for a moment's delay while 
he moved aside his beard, "Pity that should be cut," 
he murmured; "that has not committed treason." With 
which strange words, the strangest perhaps ever uttered 
at such a time, the lips most famous through Europe for 
eloquence and wisdom closed for ever. 

8. " So," concludes his biographer, " with alacrity and 
spiritual joy he received the fatal axe, which no sooner had 
severed the head from the body, but his soul was carried 
by angels into everlasting glory, where a crown of martyr- 
dom was placed upon him which can never fade nor decay ; 
and then he found those words true which he had often 
spoken, that a man may lose his head and have no harm." 



anUcipatioxiB, forebodings. (L. ante, 

before, and oapio, I take.) 
dlBComfited, overcome ; cast down. 
elaborate, highly finished. (L. e, 

fully ; totorore, to work.) 
for the benefit. The clothes worn 

by the person executed were taken 

by the executioner, 
remonstrated, urged strong reasons 

against. (L. re, again; monstrart, 



to point out.) 

gold angel, an old English coin worth 
about 10s. 

maliced him, bore a grudge against 
him. (L. malitia, bad feeling.) 

sheriff, law-officer of the county (shire- 
neve). 

Miserere psalm, Psalm li., beginning 
"Have mercy, O Lord." 
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13.— CHRISTMAS EVE. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Waahington Irviiig, a famous American writer, was bom in the city of New 
York, in the year 1783. His father was a Scotchman, from the island of 
Orkney. He travelled much in Europe and in England, and formed friend- 
ships with Sir Walter Scott and the poet Campbell. 

In 1842, he was appointed, by the President of the United States, ambas- 
sador to Spain. His studies at Madrid turned his attention to Columbus and 
other great sailors ; and he published a Histozy of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus. His best works are The Sketch-Book, Bracebridge Hall, and the 
Tales of a Travelleor. The two former works give interesting pictures of 
country life in England during the beginning of the present century. He died 
at Sunnyside, on the banks of the river Hudson, not far from New York, in the 
year 1859. 

His style is always charming, quietly humorous, and picturesque. 

1. We had now come in full view of the old family 
mansion, partly thrown in deep shadow, and partly lit up 
hy the cold moonshine. It was an irregular building of 
some magnitude, and seemed to be of the architecture of 
different periods. One wing was evidently very ancient, 
with heavy stone-shafted bow-windows jutting out, and 
overrun with ivy, from among the foliage of which the 
small diamond-shaped panes of glass glittered with the 
moonbeams. The rest of the house was in the French 
taste of Charles the Second's time, having been repaired 
and altered, as my friend told me, by one of his ancestors, 
who returned with that monarch at his restoration. The 
grounds about the house were laid out in the old formal 
manner of artificial flower-beds, clipped shrubberies, raised 
terraces, and heavy stone balustrades, ornamented with 
urns, a leaden statue or two, and a jet of water. 

2. As we approached the house we heard the sound of 
music, and now and then a burst of laughter, from one 
end of the building. This, Bracebridge said, must pro- 
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ceed from the servants' hall, where a great deal of revelry 
was permitted and even encouraged by the Squire through- 
out the twelve days of Christmas, provided everything was 
done conformably to ancient usage. Here were kept up 
the old games of hoodman-blind, shoe-the-wild-mare, hot- 
cockles, steal-the-white-loaf, bob-apple, and snap-dragon; 



The Old Family Maubiou. 

the Yule log and Christmas candle were regularly burnt, 
and the mistletoe with its white berries was hung up. 

3. So intent were the servants upon their sports, that 
we had to ring repeatedly before we could make ourselves 
heard. On our arrival being announced, the Squire came 
out to receive us, accompanied by his two sons : one a 
young officer of the army, home on leave of absence ; the 
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other an Oxonian just from the university. The Squire 
was a fine, healthy-looking old gentleman, with silver hair 
curling lightly round an open, florid countenance, in which 
a physiognomist, with the advantage, like myself, of a 
previous hint or two, might discover a singular mixture 
of whim and benevolence. 

4. The family meeting was warm and affectionate. As 
the evening was far advanced, the Squire would not per- 
mit us to change our travelling dresses, but ushered us at 
once to the company, which was assembled in a large, old- 
fashioned hall. While the mutual greetings were going 
on between ^tbcebri^ge and his relatives, I had time to 
scaa the apartment I have called it a hall, for so it had 
certainly been in old times, and the Squire had evid^itly 
endeavoured to restore it to something of its primitive 
state. 

5. Over the heavy projecting fireplace was suspended a 
picture of a warrior in annour standing by a white horse, 
and on the opposite wall hung a helmet^ buckler, and lance. 
At one end an enormous pair of antlers was inseited in 
the wall, the branches serving as hooks on which to sus- 
pend hats, whips, and spurs ; and in the comers of the 
apartment were fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, and other sport- 
ing implements. The furniture was of the cumbrous work- 
manship of former days, though some articles of modem 
convenience had been added, and the oaken floor had been 
carpeted, so that the whole presented an odd mixture of 
hall and parlour. 

6. The grate had been removed from the wide over- 
whelming fireplace, to make way for a fire of wood, in the 
midst of which was an enormous log glowing and blazing, 
and sending forth a vast volume of light and heat. This, 
I understood, was the Yule log, which the Squire was par- 
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ticular in having brought in and illumined on Christmas 
eve, according to ancient custom. 

7. It was really delightful to see the old Squire seated 
in his hereditary elbow-chair, by the hospitable fireside 
of his ancestors, and looking around him like the sun 
of a system, beaming warmth and gladness to every heart. 
Even the very dog that lay stretched at his feet, as he lazily 
shifted his position and yawned, would look fondly up 
in his master's face, wag his tail against the floor, and 
stretch himself again to sleep, confident of kindness and 
protection. 

8. There is an emanation from the heart in genuine 
hospitality which cannot be described, but is immediately 
felt, and puts the stranger at once at his ease. I had not 
been seated many minutes by the comfortable hearth of 
the worthy old cavalier, before I found myself as much at 
home as if I had been one of the family. 

9. Supper was announced shortly after our arrival. It 
was served up in a spacious oaken chamber, the panels of 
which shone with wax, and around which were several 
family portraits, decorated with holly and ivy. The table 
was abundantly spread with substantial fare; but the 
Squire made his supper of frumenty, a dish made of wheat- 
cakes boiled in milk, being a standing dish in old times 
for Christmas eve. I was happy to find my old friend 
mince-pie in the retinue of the feast ; and finding him to 
be perfectly orthodox, and that I need not be ashamed 
of my predilection, I greeted him with all the warmth 
wherewith we usually greet an old and very genteel 
acquaintance. 

10. The supper having disposed every one to gaiety, an 
old harper was summoned from the servants' hall, where he 
had been strumming all the evening, and a dance began, 
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which, like most dances after supper, was a merry one. 
Some of the older folks joined in it, and the Squire him- 
self figured down several couples with a partner with whom 
he affirmed he had danced at every Christmas for nearly 
half a century. 

11. When the dancing was over, the party broke up for 
the night with the kind-hearted old custom of shaking 
hands. As I passed through the hall, on my way to my 
chamber, the dying embers of the Yule log still sent forth 
a dusky glow, and had it not been the season when " no 
spirit dares stir abroad," I should have been half tempted 
to steal from my room at midnight and peep whether the 
fairies might not be at their revels about the hearth. 

12. My chamber was in the old part of the mansion, 
the ponderous furniture of which might have been fabri- 
cated in the days of the giants. The room was panelled 
with cornices of heavy carved work, in which flowers and 
grotesque faces were strangely intermingled ; and a row of 
black -looking portraits stared mournfully from the walls. 
The bed was of rich though faded damask, with a lofty 
tester, and stood in a niche opposite a bow- window. 

13. I had scarcely got into bed when a strain of music 
seemed to break forth in the air just below the window. 
I listened and found it proceeded from a band, which 
I concluded to be the waits from some neighbouring 
village. They went round the house, playing under the 
windows. I drew aside the curtains to hear them more 
distinctly. 

14. The moonbeams fell through the upper part of the 
casement, partially lighting up the antiquated apartment. 
The sounds, as they receded, became more soft and aerial, 
and seemed to accord more and more with quiet and moon- 
light. I listened, and listened; they became more and 
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more tender and remote ; and as they gradually died away, 
my head sank upon the pillow, and I fell asleep. 



magnitude, large size. (L. magnus, 
great.) 

balustrade (Fr.), the railing of a stair- 
case or balcony. 

confonnably, in accordance with. (L. 
conf and /orma, shape.) 

florid, of a bright colour. (L. flos- 
floriSy a flower.) 

pbyaiognoiniBt, one who can read the 
expression of the face. (L. phusis, 
nature, and gnomon, one who 
knows.) 

primitive, original. (L. primus, first.) 

projecting, overhanging. (L. pro, 
forth ; jactum, to throw.) 

Biuspended, hung. (L. sub, under; 



pendire, to hang.) 

cnmbrous, heavy and clumsy. 

illumined, lighted. (Li. in, and lu- 
men, light.) 

emanation, a flowing out. (L. e, out 
of ; mandre, to flow.) 

genuine, real ; true ; natural. 

firumonty— from L. frum^Uum, com. 

ponderous, hea\'y. (L. pondus, weight. ) 

fiBibricated, made; constructed. (L. 
faber, a craftsman.) 

grotesque (Fr.), odd ; ludicrous. 

niche (Fr.), nook ; comer ; hollow in 
a wall. 

antiquated, out of date; ancient. 
(L. antiquum, old.) 



. 1. Oxonian, a student at the University of Oxford. 

2. Damask, damascene or Damascus cloth. 

3. Waits, bands of singers or musicians who go round and sing in front of 
X>eople's houses, especially about Christmas time. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse the first sentence in 12. 

2. Parse the following words from 5 :— 

Standing; opposite; hung; other; former. 

3. How many kinds of subordinate clauses are there ? Give one example of 
each. 
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14.—CADY0W CASTLE. 

SOOTT. 

Sir Walter Soott, a great writer both in verse and in prose, was bom in 
Edinburgh in the year 1771. He was bom on the 15th of August, on the same 
day as Napoleon. He was educated at the High School, and then at the 
University of Edinburgh ; but his chief education lay in his ceaseless reading 
of old romancers, historians, and poets such as Spenser and Shakespeare. He 
was called to the Scottish Bar, and soon after appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 
The Lay of the Last Mixuitrel, his first poem, was published in 1805 ; and 
ftom this time his fame was firmly settled. Many other poems were written 
by him ftom 1805 to 1814. In 1814 appeared his first novel, WaTerley ; and, 
after it, a succession of the greatest imaginative works that the world has ever 
seen. His work was done between six in the morning and noon. With the 
proceeds of his writings he built Abbotsford, a "Gothic romance in stone and 
lime ; *' and here he kept open house, and " did tlio honours to celebrated per- 
sonages for all Scotland." In 1820 he was created a baronet by George IV. 
He had become a " sleeping partner " in two Edinburgh houses— one a printer's, 
and the other a publisher's ; and, in the commercial crisis of 1826, he suddenly, 
found himself in debt to the amount of £117,000. He at once set to work to 
clear off this mass of debt by the aid of his pen ; and, in four yeus, he had 
paid £7\000. In 1830 he had a shock of i»aralysis, but he still continued to 
fight on, and to write several hours a-day. Another attack followed ; he went 
abroad, travelled in Italy, found himself no better, and at last came home to 
die. He breathed his last on the 21st of September 1832, at Abbotsford, in 
the presence of all his children, who loved him dearly. His best poems are 
Karmion and the Lady of the Lake; his best prose work is the romance 
of Ivanhoe. His stories are full of the most varied life and incident, and his 
characters live in the memory as more real than persons we liave ourselves met 
and known. 



Cadyow Casble, the ancient residence of the Hamiltons, stands on 
the banks of the Evan near the Clyde. Round it is a forest of im- 
mense oak-trees, where the Scottish wild cattle used to roam. Here, 
at the time of the poem, a hunting party is assembled, and they are 
joined by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, fresh from his murder of the 
Regent Murray. Bothwellhaugh had been grievously wronged by 
the Regent, and in revenge he shot him from a window, as he passed 
through the streets of Linlithgow, 1569. 

1. Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 

^\niose limbs a thousand years have worn 
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What sullen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing hom 1 

2. Mightiest of all the beasts of chase, 

That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race. 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 

3. Fierce, on the hunter's quivered band, 

He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow. 
Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 

4. Aim'd well, the Chieftain's lance has flown ; 

Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan — 

Sound, merry huntsmen ! sound the pryse / 

[The hunters rest at noon, and wonder where their friend Both- 
wellhaugh may be ; and then one of the party tells the story of his 
wrongs.] 

5. But who, o'er bush, o'er stream and rock, 

Eides headlong, with resistless speed. 
Whose bloody poniard's frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed 1 

6. Whose cheek is pale, whose eyeballs glare, 

As one some vision'd sight that saw; 

Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair ? — 

'Tis he ! 'tis he ! 'tis Bothwellhaugh. 
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7. From gory selle, and reeling steed, 

Sprang the fierce horseman with a bound, 
And, reeking from the recent deed, 
He dash'd his carbine on the ground. 



8. Sternly he spoke — " Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bugle blown. 
But sweeter to Kevenge's ear, 
To drink a tyrant's dying groan. 



9. " Your slaughtered quarry proudly trode. 
At dawning mom, o'er dale and down, 
But prouder base-bom Murray rode 

Through old Linlithgow's crowded town. 



10. "With hackbut bent, my secret stand, 
Dark as the purposed deed, I chose. 
And mark'd, where, mingling in his band, 
Troop'd Scottish pikes and English bows. 



11. "Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder's foul minion, led the van ; 
And clash'd their broadswords in the rear 
The wild Macfaxlanes' plaided clan. 



12. "Glencaim and stout Parkhead were nigh. 
Obsequious at their Kegent's rein. 
And haggard Lindesay's iron eye. 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 
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13. "'Mid pennon'd spears, a steely grove, 

Proud Murray's plumage floated high ; 
Scarce could his trampling chai^ger move. 
So close the minions crowded nigk 



14. " From 'the raised vizor's shade, his eye. 
Dark-rolling, glanced the ranks along, 
And his steel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seem'd marshalling the iron throng. 



1 5. " But yet his sadden'd brow confess'd 
A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 
Some fiend was whispering in his breast ; 
* Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh ! ' 



1 6. " The death-shot parts — the charger springs — 
Wild rises tumult's startling roar ! 
And Murray's plumy helmet rings — 
Eings on the ground, to rise no more. 



17. "Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault ! 

Spread to the wind thy banner'd tree ! 
Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow ! — 
Murray is fall'n, and Scotland free ! " 



18. Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 

Loud bugles join their wild acclaim — 
" Murray is fall'n, and Scotland freed ! 

Couch, Arran ! couch thy spear of flame 1 " 
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swarthy, dark. 

jaded, tired ; wearied. 

gory, bloody. 

carbine, a short gun. The gun used 

by Bothwellhaugh was not really a 

carbine, but a blunderboss. 
quarry, slaughtered game. (Fr. curuj 

the entrails of the game given to the 

dogs at the death.) 



girt, surrounded by. 

Tninion, fovourite; also attendant. 

(Fr. mignout a fiivourite.) 
obiwqaioiis, obedient, or compljring 

too readily with the will of another. 

(L. 6b, in the way ; aequor, I follow.) 
vizor, the movable part of a helmet 

covering the &ce. (L. visum, to 

see.) 



1. Galedon or Caledonia, the ancient name for Scotland. 

2. Mountain BulL Beautiful white wild cattle used to roam through the 
forests of Britain. They are now almost extinct. 

3. Fryae or prise (the taking\ a French word for the note sounded on the 
hunter's horn when the stag or bull was killed. 

4. Poniard, a small dagger. 

5. Selle — saddle. A word used by Spenser, and other old writers. 

6. Hadcbut, an old word for a musket or blunderbuss. 

7. Bent. The figure is taken from old archery times, when bows were bent 
against an enemy. 

8. Dark Morton. James Douglas, Earl of Morton (afterwards Regent) 
aided in the murder of Rizzio, and was suspected with some justice of having 
caused that of Damley as well. He was executed for the latter crime in 1581. 

9. Idndeeay. The Earl of Lindesay, one of the nobles who forced Queen 
Mary to sign her abdication of the crown. 

10. C!hatlerault=Chatelherault, a French title of the Duke of Hamilton, who 
bore an oak-tree on his banner. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Paraphrase verses 5, 6, and 7. 

2. What is a complex sentence? Give two examples. 

3. Put noun clauses in as subjects in the following sentences :— 

(1) is still a mystery. (2) is the problem that perplexes us. 
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15.— GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT. 

SWIFT. 



Jonatban Swift was born in Dublin, in the year 1667^Beven yearg before 
the death of Milton. Though bom in Ireland, he was of English parentage. 
He was educated at Kilkenny School and Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
for a long time secretary to Sir William Temple, who lived at Moor Park, in 
Surrey. After Temple's death, Swift entered the Irish Church, and rose to be 
Dean of Si Patrick's Catliedral, in Dublin. 

Most of his writings were on political subjects ; and he had very great in- 
fluence on the course of action taken by the great political parties in the reign 
of Queen Anne. 

His greatest work is the Tale of a Tab. His most popular and interesting 
work is QuUiyer's Travels. His style is always strong, clear, and simple. 
He died, insane, in the year 1745. 



This extract is from the first book of 'Gulliver's Travels,' in 
which Gulliver, a ship-surgeon, describes in a matter-of-fact way 
the strange adventures he had met with in his voyage to the imag- 
inary island of Lilliput, where the inhabitants are six inches high, 
and all the surrounding objects — houses, trees, and animals — are 
small in proportion. Gulliver, of course, is a giant to these pigmies, 
and accordingly does them good service in their war against the 
people of the neighbouring island of Blefuscu. The story is in- 
tended to be a satire on humanity — by showing how utterly mean 
and insignificant men's faculties and performances must appear to a 
being superior to themselves. 

1. The Empire of Blefuscu is an island situated to the 
north-east of Lilliput, from which it is parted only by a 
channel of eight hundred yards wide. I had not yet seen 
it, and, upon this notice of an intended invasion, I avoided 
appearing on that side of the coast, for fear of being dis- 
covered by some of the enemy's ships, who had received 
no intelligence of me — all intercourse between the two 
empires having been strictly forbidden during the war, 
upon pain of death, and an embargo laid by our emperor 
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upon all vessels whatsoever. I conmmnicated to his 
Majesty a project I had formed of seizing the enemy's 
whole fleet, which, as our scouts assured us, lay at anchor 
in the harhour, ready to sail with the first fair wind. 

2. I consulted the most experienced seamen upon the 
depth of the channel, which they had often plumbed, who 
told me that in the middle, at high water, it was seventy 
glumgluffs deep, — which is about six feet of European 
measure, — and the rest of it fifty glumgluffs at most. I 
walked towards the north-east coast, over against Blef uscu, 
where, lying down behind a hillock, I took out my small 
perspective-glass, and viewed the enemy's fleet at anchor, 
consisting of about fifty men-of-war and a great number 
of transports. 

3. I then came back to my house, and gave orders (for 
which I had a warrant) for a great quantity of the strong- 
est cable and bars of iron. The cable was about as thick 
as pack-thread, and the bars of the length and size of a 
knitting-needle. I trebled the cable to make it stronger, 
and, for the same reason, I twisted three of the iron bars 
together, bending the extremities into a hook. Having 
thus fixed fifty hooks to as many cables, I went back to 
the north-east coast, and, putting off my coat, shoes, and 
stockings, walked into the sea, in my leathern jerkin, 
about half an hour before high water. I waded with what 
haste I could, and swam in the middle about thirty yards, 
till I felt ground. 

4. I arrived at the fleet in less than half an hour. The 
enemy was so frightened when they saw me that they 
leaped out of their ships and swam to shore, where there 
could not be fewer than thirty thousand souls. I then 
took my tackling, and, fastening a hook to the hole at the 
prow of each, I tied all the cords together at the end. 
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5. While I was thus employed, the enemy dischai^ed 
several thousand arrows, many of which stuck in my 
hands and face, and beside the excessive smart, gave me 
much disturbance in my work. My greatest apprehension 
was for mine eyes, which I should have infallibly lost if 
I had not suddenly thought of an expedient. 

6. I kept, among other little necessaries, a pair of 
spectacles in a private pocket, which, as I observed 
before, had escaped the emperor's searchers. These I 
took out and fastened as strongly as I could upon my 
nose; and, thus armed, went on boldly with my work, 
in spite of the enemy's arrows, many of which struck 
against the glasses of my spectacles, but without any 
other effect further than a little to discompose them. 

7. I had now fastened all the hooks, and taking the 
knot in my hand, began to pull ; but not a ship would 
stir, for they were all too fast held by their anchors, so 
that the boldest part of my enterprise remained. I there- 
fore let go the cord, and leaving the hooks fixed to the 
ships, I resolutely cut with my knife the cables that fas- 
tened the anchors, receiving about two hundred shots in 
my face and hands ; then I took up the knotted end of 
the cables, to which my hooks were tied, and with great 
ease drew fifty of the enemy's largest men-of-war after me. 

8. The Blefuscudians, who had not the least imagina- 
tion of what I intended, were at first confounded with 
astonishment. They had seen me cut the cables, and 
thought my design was only to let the ships run adrift or 
fall foul on each other; but when they perceived the 
whole fleet moving in order, and saw me pulling at the 
end, they set up such a scream of grief and despair as it 
is almost impossible to describe or conceive. 

9. When I had got out of danger, I stopped awhile 

E 
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to pick out tha arrows that stuck in my hands and face, 
and rubbed on some of the same ointment that was 
given me at my first arrival, as I have formerly men- 
tioned. I then took off my spectacles, and, waiting about 
an hour till the tide was a little fallen, I waded through 
the middle with my cargo, and arrived safe at the royal 
port of Lilliput. 

10. The emperor and his whole Court stood on the 
shore, expecting the issue of this great adventure. They 
saw the ships move forward in a large half-moon, but 
could not discern me, who was up to my breast in water. 
When I advanced to the middle of the channel they were 
yet more in pain, because I was under water to my neck. 

11. The emperor concluded me to be drowned, and that 
the enemy's fleet was approaching in a hostile manner. But 
he was soon eased of his fears, for, the channel growing 
shallower every step I made, I came in a short time within 
hearing, and, holding up the end of the cable by which 
the fleet was fastened, I cried in a loud voice, " Long live 
the most puissant King of Lilliput ! " This great prince 
received me at my landing with all possible encomiums, 
and created me a rardac upon the spot, which is the 
highest title of honour among them. 



intereoTmie, communication between 
persons or nations. (L. inter, be- 
tween, and cursua, a running.) 

embargo, an order forbidding ships to 
leaye a port. (Span, em, in, and 
harra, a bar.) 

project, a plan. (L. pro, forth ; jacBref 
to throw.) 

perspective-glass, a telescope. (L. 
per, through ; specSre, to look.) 

transports, ships for conveying goods 
and stores. (L. trans, across, and 
portartj to carry.) 



jerkin, a kind of jacket. 

excessive, very great beyond meas- 
ure; extreme. (L. ex, out of, and 
cedere, to go.) 

infeJlibly, certainly. (L. in, not; 
foUlere, to err.) 

expedient, plan ; device. 

discompose, displace. (L. dis, apart ; 
con, together ; ponSre, to place.) 

puissant (Fr.X powerM. 

enoomlnms, praises. (Gr. encomion, 
an ode of praise.) 
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Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write out the Latin prefixes in the first three paragraphs, give their mean- 
ings or functions, and another example of each. 

2. Write down the adjective sentences in 1 and 2. 

3. In how many ways can the comparative and superlative of adjectives be 
formed ? Give two examples of each. 



16.— A SHOAL OF HEREINGS. 

HUGH MILLER. 

Hugh Miller, an able essayist and writer on Geology, was bom in Cromarty 
in the year 1802. He was apprenticed, by his own desire, to a stone-mason ; 
and, while at work in the Cromarty quarries, he kept his eyes open and his 
mind awake, and observed many of the wonders of creation in the building up 
of the crust of the earth. In every sense of the word he was self-educated. 
In 1840 he became a journalist in Edinburgh. He is the author of many ex- 
cellent books, among which The Old Red Sandstone and My SchoolB and 
Sdioobnaaters are the best known. He died in 1856. 

The following extract describes herring-fishing by night. 

1. As the night gradually darkened, the sky assumed 
a dead and leaden hue ; the sea, roughened by the rising 
breeze, reflected its deeper hues with an intensity ap- 
proaching to black, and seemed a dark uneven pavement 
that absorbed every ray of the remaining light. A calm 
silvery patch, some fifteen or twenty yards in extent, 
came moving slowly through the black. 

2. It seemed merely a patch of water coated with oil ; 
but, obedient to some other moving power than that of 
either tide or wind, it sailed aslant our line of buoys, a 
stone-cast from our bows, lengthened itself along the line 
to thrice its former extent, — paused as if for a moment, — 
and then three of the buoys, after erecting themselves 
on their narrower base, with a sudden jerk, slowly sank. 
" One — two — ^three buoys ! " exclaimed one of the fisher- 
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men, reckoning them as they disappeared ; " there are ten 
barrels for us secure." 

3. A few moments were suffered to elapse, and then, 
unfixing the hawser from the stem and bringing it aft to 



On the Fishing-Ground. 

bursting into flames of a pale-green colour. Here and 
there a herring glittered through the waves while it was 
yet several fathoms away. The pale green seemed as if 
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mingled with broken sheets of* snow, that flickering amid 
the mass of light, appeared with every tug given by the 
fishermen, to shift, dissipate, and again form. There 
streamed from it into the surrounding gloom myriads of 
green rays, an instant seen and then lost, the retreating 
fish that had avoided the meshes, but had lingered until 
disturbed beside their entangled companions. 

4. The net contained a considerable body of herrings. 
As we raised them over the gunwale, they felt warm to 
the hand, for in the middle of a large shoal even the tem- 
perature of the water is raised, — a fact well known to 
every herring-fisherman ; and in shaking them out of the 
meshes, the ear became sensible of a shrill, chirping sound, 
like that of the mouse, but much fainter, a ceaseless cheep, 
cheep, cheep, occasioned apparently — for no true fish is 
furnished with oi'gans of sounds — by a sudden escape from 
the air-bladder. 

5. The shoal, a small one, had spread only over three 
of the nets, the three whose buoys had so suddenly dis- 
appeared; and most of the others had but their mere 
sprinkling of fish, some dozen or two in a net ; but so 
thickly had they lain in the fortunate three, that the- 
entire haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels. 

6. We started up about midnight, and saw an open sea 
as before, but the scene had considerably changed since 
we had lain down. The breeze had died into a calm ; the 
heavens, no longer dark and grey, were glowing with stars ; 
and the sea, from the smoothness of the surface, appeared 
a second sky, as bright, as starry as the other; with this 
difference, however, that all its stars seemed to be comets, 
the slightly tremulous motion of the surface elongated the 
reflected images, and gave to each its tail. 

7. There was no visible line of division at the horizon. 
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Where the hills rose high' along the coasts and appeared 
as if doubled by their undulating strip of shadow, what 
might be deemed a dense bank of cloud lay sleeping in 
the heavens, just where the upper and nether firmaments 
met ; but its presence rendered the illusion none the less 
complete ; the outline of the boat lay dark around us, like 
the fragment of some broken planet suspended in middle 
space, far from the earth and every star, and all around 
we saw extended the complete sphere, — ^unhidden above 
from Orion to the Pole, and visible beneath from the Pole 
to Orion. 

8. It was still a dead calm, — calm to blackness, when 
in about an hour after sunrise, what seemed more fitful 
airs began to play on the surface, imparting to it in 
irregular patches a tint of grey. First one patch would 
form, then a second beside it, then a third, and then for 
miles around, the surface, else so silvery, would seem 
frosted over with grey ; the apparent breeze appeared as 
if propagating itseK from one central point. In a few 
seconds after, all would be calm as at first, and then from 
some other centre the patches of grey would again form 
and widen, till the whole firth seemed covered with 
them. 

9. A peculiar poppling noise, as if a thunder-shower 
was beating the surface with its multitudinous drops, 
rose around our boat ; the water seemed sprinkled with 
an infinity of points of silver, that for an instant glittered 
in the sun, and then resigning their places to other quick 
glancing points, that in turn were succeeded by yet 
others. 

10. The herrings by millions and thousands of millions 
were at play aroimd us, leaping a few inches in the air, 
and then falling and disappearing to rise and leap again. 
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Shoal rose beyond shoal till the whole bank of Gulliani 
seemed beaten into- foam, and the low poppling sounds 
were multiphed into a roar, like that of the wind through 
some tall wood that might be heard in the calm for 
miles. 

11. And again the shoals extending around us seemed 
to cover for hundreds of square miles the vast Moray 
Firth. But though they played beside our buoys by 
thousands, not a herring swam so low as the upper baulk 
of our drift. One of the fishermen, taking up a stone, 
flung it right over our second buoy into the middle of the 
shoal, and the fish disappeared from the surface for several 
fathoms around. 

12. "Ah, there they go," he exclaimed, "if they go 
but low enough 1 Four years ago I started thirty barrels 
of light fish into my drift just by throwing a stone at 
them." I know not what effect the stone might have 
had on this occasion; but on hauling our nets for the 
third and last time, we found we had captured about 
eight barrels of fish ; and then hoisting sail — for a hght 
breeze from the east had sprung up — we made for the 
shore with a cargo of twenty barrels. 



intensity, strength and depth (of 

colour, etc.) 
elapse, pass away. (L. e, and lapsus, 

gliding.)' 
occasioned, caused. 



elongated, lengthened out 
undulating, waving. (L. unda, a 

wave.) 
propagating, spreading; extending. 

(L. propagdre, to extend.) 



1. Orion, a large constellation in the southern sky. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse:— 

" And there streamed from it into the surrounding gloom myriads of 
green rays, an instant seen and tlien lost." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. What is meant by "tense " ? How many tenses are there ? 
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17.— DEATH AND CHARACTER OF CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

This extract is taken from Shakespeare's play of * Henry VIII.' — 
the scene being that in which the divorced Queen Katharine, who is 
herself approaching death, hears of the death of her old enemy, 
the Cardinal. For notice of Shakespeare, see p. 13. 

Katharine, Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou 
led'st me. 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead? 

Griffith, Yes, madam ; but I think your grace. 
Out of the pain you suffer' d, gave no ear to't. 

Kath, Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how he died : 5 
If well, he stepped before me, happily 
For my example. 

Grif, Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward, 
As a man sorely 'tainted, to his answer, 10 

He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath, Alas, poor man ! 

Grif. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent, honourably received him; 15 

To whom he gave these words, " 0, father abbot. 
An old man, broken with the storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
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Give him a little earth for charity!" 

So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 20 

Pursued him still : and, tliree nights after this, 

About the hour of eight, which he himself 

Foretold should be his last, full of repentance, 

CJontinual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 25 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath, So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him I 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 30 

Himself with princes j one that by suggestion. 
Tied all the kingdom : simony was fair-play ; 
His own opinion was his law : i' the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning : he was never, 35 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 

Grif, Noble madam. 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
"We write in water. May it please your highness 40 

To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; 

I were malicious else. 

Grif, This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion' d to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 45 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 
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And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

Which was a sin, yet in bestowing, madam, 50 

He was most princely : ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 

Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 55 

So excellent in art, and still so rising. 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little : 60 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 

Kath, After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions. 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 65 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffitli. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me. 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour : peace be with him ! 



continual, tmceasing. 

meditations, deep thinking. 

suggestion, underhand dealing. (L. 
SW&, under; gertrty to carry on.) 

F the presence, in the presence-cham- 
ber of the king. 

malicioiis, evilly-disposed. (L. malus^ 



evil.) 

bestowing, giving away. 

corruption, blot ; stain. (L. co», to- 
gether; rumpcre, to burst) 

chronicler, one who relates the 
events of his times. (Gr. c7ir6nos, 
time) 



1. The voice goes, it is said or rumoured. 

2. Sorely 'tainted, attainted or accused of high treason. Answer, trial. 

3. To speak him, speak of him. Shakespeare sometimes leaves out the pre- 
position after speak, as in " speak him fair." 

4. Stomach=pride, as in the line " of high looks and a proud stomach." 

5. Simony is the offence of selling spiritual offices— taking its name from 
Simon Magus (Acts viii. 18). 
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6. Men's evil nuumen . . . water, so in 'Julius Cesar ' we have the sauie 
idea — 

" The evil that men do lives after them ; 
Tlie good is oft interrM with their bones." 

7. Those twins of learning. Wolsey founded a grammar-school at Ii«wich 
and a eollege at Oxford, originally called Cardioars College, hot now Christ 
Church. 

Grammatical Exsbcises. 

1. Write out the objects, and their eulaigements if any, in lines IS to 19. 

2. How many kinds of nouns are there? Give examples. 

3. What is meant by calling a verb transitive ? Make a list of the transitive 
verbs in lines 42 to 62. 



18.— ROBINSON CRUSOE RESCUES FRIDAY FROM 
THE SAVAGES. 

DEFOE. 



Daniel Delbe, or De Foe, the founder of the EngliA novel, was bom in Lon- 
don in the year 1661. His fkther's name was James Foe, a batcher ; and the 
son added to the name the particle De. He was educated at a school in New- 
ington Green, in the north of London. After leaving school, he played many 
parts. He wrote pamphlets ; he fought in the war of the unhappy Duke of 
Monmouth ; he became a wholesale hosier ; tried the businesses of hatter, 
printer, brick-and-tile-maker ;— failed in alL 

His true mission was that of author ; and he is one of the most powerful 
writers that England has ever produced. For some of his writings he suffered 
fine, imprisonment in Newgate, and the pillory. He wrote, in all, two hundred 
and fifty books ; but his most popular work is Robinson Crusoe, which was 
written at the age of sixty. This book was offered to every publisher in Lon- 
don ; it was rejected by all— except the last to whom it was ofl'ered, and he 
cleared an enormous sum of money by it. In 1706, Defoe was one of the Com- 
missioners for the Union between England and Scotland. His most remarkable 
work is the Jonmal of the Plague, which was written in 1722. This book was 
written "all out of his own head"; but so striking are the details, that 
learned physicians have taken it fi»r a carefUl narrative of fiicts and real events. 
He died in 1781. 

His style is plain, matter-of-fact, clear, and vigorous ; and he writes as if he 
liad seen everything with his own eyes. 
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I 



1. While I was thus looking 
on the savages who had landed 
in the island, I perceived by my 
telescope two miserable wretches 
dragged from the boats, where 
it seems they were laid by, and 
were now brought out for the 
slaughter. I perceived one of 
them immediately fall, being 
knocked down, I suppose, with a club or wooden sword 
— for that was their way — and two or three others 
were at work immediately, cutting him open for their 
cookery, while the other victim was left standing by him- 
self till they should be ready for him. In that very 
moment this poor wretch, seeing himself a little at liberty, 
and unbound, nature inspired him with hopes of hfe, 
and he started away from them, and ran with incredible 
swiftness along the sands directly towards me — I mean 
towards the part of the coast where my habitation was. 

2. I was dreadfully frightened, I must acknowledge, 
when I perceived him run my way, and especially when, 
as I thought, I saw him pursued by the whole body. And 
now I expected that part of my dream was coming to 
pass, and that he would certainly take shelter in my grove; 
but I could not depend by any means upon my dreams for 
the rest of it — namely, that the other savages would not 
pursue him thither and find him there. However, I kept 
my station, and my spirits began to recover when I found 
that there were not above three men that followed him ; 
and still more was I encouraged when I found that he out- 
stripped them exceedingly in running, and gained ground 
on them, so that if he could hold out for half an hour, I 
saw easily he would fairly get away from them alL 
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3. There was between them and my castle the creek, 
which I mentioned often in the first part of my story, 
where I landed my cargoes ont of the ship ; and this I 
saw plainly he must necessarily swim over, or the poor 
wretch would be taken there. But, when the savage 
escaping came thither, he made nothing of it, though the 
tide was then up, but plunging in, swam through in about 
thirty strokes or thereabouts, landed, and ran on with 
exceeding strength and swiftness. When the three per- 
sons came to the creek, I found that two of them could 
swim, but the third could not, and that, standing on the 
other side, he looked at the others, but went no further, 
and soon after went softly back again — ^which, as it hap- 
pened, was very well for him in the main. 

4. I observed that the two who swam were yet more 
than twice as long swimming over the creek as the fellow 
was that fled from them. It came very warmly upon my 
thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that now was my time 
to get me a servant, and perhaps a companion or assist- 
ant, and that I was plainly called by Providence to save 
this poor creature's life. 

5. I immediately ran down the ladders with all pos- 
sible expedition, fetched my two guns, for they were 
both at the foot of the ladders, as I observed before, and 
getting up again with the same haste to the top of the 
hill, I crossed towards the sea. Then, having a very 
short cut, and all down hill, I placed myself in the 
way between the pursuers and the pursued, hallooing 
aloud to him that fled, who, looking back, was at first 
perhaps as much frightened at me as at them; but I 
beckoned with my hand to him to come back. 

6. In the meantime, I slowly advanced towards the two 
that followed ; then rushing at once upon the foremost, 
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I knocked him down with the stock of my piece. I was 
loath to fire, because I would not have the rest hear; 
though at that distance it would not have been easily 
heard, and being out of sight of the smoke too, they would 
not have easily known what to make of it Having 
knocked this fellow down, the other who pursued him 
stopped, as if he had been frightened, and I advanced 
'apace towards him; but as I came nearer, I perceived 
presently he had a bow and arrow, and was fitting it 
to shoot at me, so I was then necessitated to shoot 
at him first, which I did, and killed him at the first 
shot. 

7. The poor savage who fled, but had stopped, though 
he saw both his enemies fallen and killed, as he thought, 
yet was so frightened with the fire and noise of my piece, 
that he stood stock-still, and neither came forward nor 
went backward, though he seemed rather inclined to fly 
still than to come on. I hallooed again to him, and made 
signs to come forward, which he easily understood, and 
came a Uttle way, then stopped again, and then a little 
further, and stopped again; and I could then perceive 
that he stood trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner, 
and had just been to be killed, as his two enemies were. 

8. I beckoned him again to come to me, and gave him 
all the signs of encouragement that I could think of ; and 
he came nearer and nearer, kneeling down every ten or 
twelve steps, in token of acknowledgment for my saving 
his life. I smiled at him and looked pleasantly, and 
beckoned to him to come still nearer. 

9. At length he came close to me, and then he kneeled 
down again, kissed the ground, and laid his head upon 
the ground, and taking me by the foot, set my foot upon 
his head ; this, it seems, was in token of swearing to be 
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my slave for ever. I took him up and made much of 
him, and encouraged him all I could, 

10. But there was more work to do yet, for I perceived 
the savage whom I had knocked down was not killed 
but stunned with the blow, and began to come to him- 



Robinsou Crusoe aud Friday. 

self; so I pointed to him, and showed him the savage, 
that he was not dead. Upon this he spoke some words 
to me, and though I could not understand them, yet I 
thought they were pleasant to hear, for they were the 
first sound of a man's voice that I had heard, my own ex- 
cepted, for above twenty-five years. 

11. But there was no time for such reflections now. 
The savage who was knocked down recovered himself 
so far as to sit up upon the ground, and I perceived that 
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my savage began to be afraid ; but when I saw that, I 
presented my other piece at the man, as if I would shoot 
him. Upon this my savage — for so I call him now — 
made a motion to me to lend him my sword, which hung 
naked in a belt by my side ; so I did. 

12. He no sooner had it, but he ran to his enemy, and 
at one blow cut off his head so cleverly, no executioner 
in Germany could have done it sooner or better, which 
I thought very strange for one who, I had reason to 
believe, never saw a sword in his life before, except 
their own wooden swords. However, it seems, as I 
learned afterwards, they make their wooden swords so 
sharp, so heavy, and the wood is so hard, that they will 
even cut off heads with them — ay, and arms, and that at 
one blow, too. 

13. When he had done this, he came laughing to me 
in sign of triumph, and brought me the sword again, and 
with abundance of gestures, which I did not understand, 
laid it down, with the head of the savage he had killed, 
just before me. But that which astonished him most, 
was to know how I had killed the other Indian so far off; 
so pointing to him, he made signs to me to let him go to 
him, and I bade him go as well as I could. 

14. When he came to him, he stood like one amazed, 
looking at him, turning him first on one side then on the 
other ; looked at the wound the bullet had made — ^which, 
it seems, was just in his breast, where it had made 
a hole, and no great quantity of blood had followed ; 
but he had bled inwardly, for he was quite dead. He 
took up his bow and arrows and came back ; so I turned 
to go away, and beckoned to him to follow me, making 
signs to him that more might come after them. 

15. Upon this he made signs to me that he should 
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bury them with sand, that they might not be seen by the 
rest if they followed ; and so I made signs to him again 
to do so. He fell to work, and in an instant he had 
scraped a hole in the sand with his hands big enough 
to bury the first in, and then dragged him into it and 
covered him, and did so by the other also. I believe he 
had buried them both in a quarter of an hour. 

16. Then calling him away, I carried him not to my 
castle, but quite away to my cave, on the farther part of 
the island ; so I did not let my dream come to pass in 
that part — namely, that he came into my grove to seek 
shelter. Here I gave him bread and a bunch of raisins 
to eat, and a draught of water, which I found he was 
indeed in great distress for, from his running ; and hav- 
ing refreshed him, I made signs for him to go and lie 
down to sleep, pointing to a place where I had laid a 
great parcel of rice straw, and a blanket upon it, which I 
used to sleep upon myself sometimes. So the poor crea- 
ture lay down and went to sleep. 



inspired, filled and strengthened. 

(L. iUf into ; spirCire, to breathe.) 
irresiBtibly, in a manner not to be 

withstood. (L. in, not ; re, again ; 

sistere, to make to stand.) 



expedition, quickness. (L. ex, and 

pes, ped'is, a foot.) 
gestures, motions of the hands, face, 

or body, to express feeling. (L. ges- 

turn, to do or carry on.) 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. What are the different kinds of adverbs ? Give examples of each. 

2. Tell in your own words the manner in which Crasoe rescued Friday. 

3. Parse:— 

" When he had done this, he came laughing to me in sign of triumph.' 
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19.— THE MOLE. 



WOOD 



The Rev. John Gtoorge Wood was born in London in the year 1827. He 
was educated at Oxford, and was ordained in 1852. He has devoted most of 
his life to the study of zoology, and has written many pleasant and valuable 
works on Natural History. Among these may be mentioned The Boys' Own 
Natural Histoxy Book ; My Feathered Friends ; Homes without Hands. 
He is an acute observer and an attractive writer. 



1. This extraordinary animal does not merely dig tun- 
nels in the ground, and sit at the end of them, but forms 
a complicated subterranean dweUing-place, with chambers, 
passages, and other arrangements of wonderful complete- 
ness. It has regular roads leading to its feeding-grounds, 



Section of a Molehill. 

establishes a system of communication as elaborate as that 
of a modem railway, or to be more correct, as that of the 
subterranean network of metropolitan sewers ; and is an 
animal of varied accomplishments. 

2. It can run tolerably fast, it can fight like a buU-dog, 
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it can capture prey above or under ground, it can swim 
fearlessly, and it can sink wells for the purpose of quench- 
ing its thirst. It is, indeed, a most interesting animal; 
and our comparatively small knowledge of its habits gives 
promise of much that is yet to be made known. 

3. From seeing the animal eat, I can readily conceive 
the fury with which it must be animated when it fights, 
and can perfectly appreciate the truth of the assertion, 
that it has been observed to fling itself upon a small bird, 
to tear its body open, and to devour it while still palpi- 
tating with life. Nothing short of this fiery energy could 
sustain an animal in a lifelong task of forcing itself through 
the solid earth ; and it may well be imagined that when 
two male moles of equal strength happen to meet, the 
combat must be of the most furious kind. 

4. To those who are accustomed only to look at animals 
from their own standpoint, these battles may appear 
too insignificant to attract attention ; but to the eye of a 
naturalist, who instinctively identifies himself with the 
nature of the animals which he is observing, these 
combatants lose all their insignificance, and even partake 
in some degree of the sublime. Size is only of relative 
importance ; and, in point of fact, a battle between two 
moles is as tremendous as one between two lions, if not 
more so, because the mole is more courageous than the 
lion, and, relatively speaking, is far more powerful, and 
armed with weapons more destructive. 

5. Magnify the mole to the size of a lion, and you will 
have a beast more terrible than the world has yet seen. 
Though nearly blind, and therefore incapable of following 
prey by sight, it would be active beyond conception, spring- 
ing this way and that way as it goes along, so as to cover 
a large amount of space, leaping with lightning quickness 
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upon any animal which it met, rending it to pieces in 
a moment) throsting its bloodthirsty snout into the body 
of its victim, eating the still warm and bleeding flesh, and 
instantly searching for fresh prey. 

6. Such a creature would, without the least hesitation, 
devour a serpent twenty feet in length ; and so terrible 
would be its voracity, that it would eat twenty or thirty of 
such snakes in the course of a day. With one grasp of 
its teeth and one stroke of its claws it could tear an ox 
asunder ; and if it should happen to enter a fold of sheep 
or an iiiclosure of cattle, it would kill them all for the 
mere lust of slaughter. Let, then, two of such animals 
meet in combat, and how terrific would be the battle 1 
Fear is a feeling of which the mole seems to be uncon- 
scious ; and, when fighting with one of its own species, he 
gives his whole energies to the destruction of his opponent, 
without seeming to heed the injuries which are inflicted 
upon himself. 

7. From the foregoing sketch the reader will be able to 
estimate the extraordinary energy of this animal, as well 
as the wonderful instincts with which it is endowed. 
What a surprising effort of intuitive skill is shown in 
the fortress, with its central chamber and the circular 
galleries that surround and defend it ! How enormous is 
the space of ground which a single mole covers with its 
network of roads and galleries, driven in every direc- 
tion from the fortress, and sunk at various depths, 
according to the state of the ground and the position 
of the worms ! 

8. Sometimes it burrows along just at the surface of the 
ground, its back visible as it passes along, and so making 
a shallow trench rather than a tunnel. Sometimes, as in 
very dry weather, it is obliged to dive deeply into the 
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earth before it can find the worms, which detest drought, 
and cannot exist but in damp situations. 

9. How marvellous is the amount of muscular power 
that is concentrated into so small a space ! Every one who 
has worked at digging a pit is well aware of the labour 



The Mole's Fortress. 

involved in his undertaking, even with the aid of crowbar, 
pickaxe, and spade. If the reader should happen to exca- 
vate a cubic yard of earth, he will know by experience the 
amount of muscular exertion that is required for the task, 
and will be the better able to appreciate the tremendous 
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powers of the mole, which is able to drive its tunnels so 
rapidly into solid earth, and to throw up at short inter- 
vals those well-known mole-hills, which contain as much 
earth as would make a heap 12 feet in height and 20 feet 
in diameter, were a man to be the workman instead of 
the mole. 

10. On looking over the list of burrowing mammalia, 
the observer ' cannot but be stnick with the wonderful 
manner in which they emerge from the earth with un- 
soiled fur. This capability is the most remarkable in the 
animal now under consideration, because it is continually 
engaged in making new tunnels, and is not content merely 
to pass up and down a passage already excavated. 

11. The sides of the passages, which are popularly 
known as the highroads, are by degrees worn quite smooth 
by the attrition of the mole's body, so that in them there 
is little danger of injury accruing to the fur. But that an 
animal should be able to pass unsoiled through earth of 
all textures is a really remarkable phenomenon, which is 
partly to be explained by the character of the hair, and 
partly by that of the skin. 



complicated, conftising ; intricate. 

(L. con, and plicdre, to fold.) 
subterranean, underground. (L. su5, 

under ; terra, the earth.) 
elaborate, highly finished. (L. ex, 

and Idbordre, to toiL 
metropoUtan, belonging to the metro- 
polis or great centre, 
appreciate, to esteem vightly ; to set 

a proper value on. (L. ad, and pre- 

Hum, a price.) 
palpitating, quivering ; throbbing. 

(L. palpitate, to throb.) 



insignificant, unworthy of notice. 

(L. in, not ; significdre, to show by 

signs.) 
conception, the power of imagining. 

(L. con, and capere, to take.) 
voracity, greediness. (L. voracUcu, 

eagerness to devour.) 
estimate, reckon. (L. axtimdre, to 

set a value upon.) 
enormous, very great; beyond all 

rule. (L. e, out of; normoy a 

rule.) 
detest, dislike very greatly. (L. de. 
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down or fUlly; testartj to bear wit- | attrition, wearing by friction or mb- 

ness.) bing. (L. od, and (rifvm, to mb.) 

excavate, hollow out (L. ex, and aocming, coming ta (Throng 

camre, to make a hollow.) French— from L. ad, and eruoin, to 

capability, power. (L. cap^ to grow.) 

take.) I 

1. Their own standpoint, looking at all animals trom a man's point of 
view — considering it small or insignificant as compared with oorselves. 

2. Identifies himself with the nature of the animals, realises and under- 
stands their habits and powers. 

3. Mere Inst of slaughter, killing them fr^m the mere desire of killing ; 
pnre bloodthirstiness. 

4. IntnitiTO skill, the skill which comes to an animal by instinct 

5. MaTnmaUa are all animals (including man) which suckle their young. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write down some of the characteristics of the mole. 

2. Analyse:— 

"He gives his wJiole energies to the destruction of his opponent, Vfithout 
seeming to heed the injuries which are inflicted upon hinue^," 
8. Parse the words in italics in the above. 
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20.— VOYAGE THROUGH THE WESTERN ISLES. 

SCOTT. 

This extract is taken from Sir Walter Scott's * Lord of the Isles/ 
and describes a voyage among the Western Isles of Scotland — each 
name being the name of some well-known locality. For notice of 
Scott, see p. 68. 

Merrily, merrily bounds the bark, 

She bounds before the gale. 
The mountain breeze from Ben-na-darch 

Is joyous in her sail. 
With fluttering sound, like laughter hoarse, 5 

The cords and canvas strain ; 
The waves, divided by her force. 
In rippling eddies chased her course. 

As if they laughed again. 
Not down the breeze more blithely flew, 1 

Skimming the wave, the light sea-mew, 

Than the gay galley bore 
Her course upon that favouring wind, 
And Coolings crest has srnik behind, 

And Slapin's cavemed shore. 15 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward free. 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark. 

Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 20 

And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 

That guard famed Staffa round, 
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Then all unknown its columns rose, 

Where dark and undisturbed repose 25 

The cormorant had found ; 
And the shy seal hath quiet home, 
And weltered in that wondrous dome. 
Where, as to shame the temples decked 
By skill of eartlily architect, 30 

Nature herself, it seemed, would raise, 
A minster to her Maker's praise ! 



Staffa. 

Not for a meaner use ascend 

Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 35 

That mighty surge that ebbs and swells. 

And still, between each awful pause. 

From the high vault an answer draws, 

In varied tone, prolonged and high. 

That mocks the organ's melody. 40 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 

To old lona's holy fane. 
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That Nature's voice might seem to say, 

" Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay ! 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 45 

Tasked high and hard, — ^but witness mine ! " 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark. 

Before the gale she bounds ; 
So darts the dolphin from the shark, 

Or the deer before the hounds. 50 

They left Loch Tua on their lee. 
And they wakened the men of the wild Tiree, 

And the chief of the sandy Coll; 
They paused not at Columba's Isle, 
Though pealed the bells from the holy pile 55 

With long and measured toll ; 
No time for matin or for Mass, 
And the sounds of the holy summons pass 

Away in the billows' roll. 
Lochbuie's fierce and warlike lord 60 

Their signal saw and grasped his sword. 
And verdant Islay called her host. 
And the clans of Jura's rugged coast 

Lord Ronald's call obey, 
And Scarba's isle, whose tortured shore 65 

Still rings to Corrievrekan's roar, 

And lonely Colonsay; 
— Scenes sung by him who sings no more ! 
His bright and brief career is o'er. 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 70 

Quenched is his lamp of varied lore. 
That loved the light of song to pour ; 
A distant and a deadly shore 

Has Lbyden's cold remains ! 
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miiuter, a cathedral church. (Cor- 
rupted from the Latin monasteriumf 
a monastery.) 

fane, a temple; a holy place. (L. 
/anum, a temple.) 

matin, morning prayer. (L. matu- 



tinusy belonging to the morning.) 
Mass, the celebration of the Lord's 

Supper in the Roman Catholic 

Church. 
rerdant, green. (Fr. verd, green.) 
lore, learning— an Old English word. 



1. Mull, the second largest of the islands of the Inner Hebrides, lying along 
the west coast of Scotland. 

2. TJlra, a small island lying close to the west coast of Mull. 

3. Colonflay, one of the Inner Hebrides, between Islay and Mull. 

4. StafEB^ a small ishind west of Mull, famous for its caverns with their 
pillars of basalt. 

5. Cormorant, a kind of sea-bird. Cormorants swim and dive with great 
ease and swiftness, and use their wings in swimming. 

6. Columba's Isle, lona or Icolmkill, called so from Columba, the Irish saint 
who landed and founded a monastery on the island, and began to preach 
Christianity to the heathen Scots and Picts. 

7. Tiree and Coll, two small islands of the Inner Hebrides, west of Mull. 

8. May, the "Queen of the Hebrides." 

9. Scarba, a small island at the northern entrance to the Sound of Jura, in 
which is the well-known whirlpool of Corrievrekan. 

10. Leyden, a poet and oriental scholar— a friend of Scott. He died at Java 
in ISn. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. In how many ways can negatives be formed in English ? Give examples. 

2. Analyse: — 

" Quenched is his lamp of varied lore. 
That loved the light of song to pour,** 

3. Parse the words in italics in the above. 
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21.— STRAFFORD'S GHOST. 

SHORTHOUSE. 

John Henry Shorthonfle is a living writer of the highest rank. He is the 
author of the most famous romance of the present age— John IngLeeant— from 
which the following extract is taken. 

1. It was two nights after the execution of the Earl of 
Strafford The guard was set at Whitehall ; the word for 
the night was given, and the whole palace was considered 
as under the sole command of Inglesant, as the esquire in 
waiting. He had been round to the several gates, and seen 
that the courts and ante-rooms were quiet and clear of 
idlers, and then came up into the ante-room outside the 
privy chamber, and sat down alone before the fire. 

2. In the room beyond him were two gentlemen of the 
privy chamber, who slept in small beds drawn across the 
door opening into the royal bedchamber beyond. The 
king was in his room, in bed, but not asleep ; Lord Aber- 
gavenny, the gentleman of the bedchamber in waiting, 
was reading Shakespeare to him before he slept. Ingles- 
ant took out a little volume of the classics, of the series 
printed in Holland, which it was the custom of the gentle- 
men of the Court, and those attached to great nobles, to 
carry with them to read in ante-chambers while in waiting. 

3. The night was perfectly still, and the whole palace 
wrapped in a profound quiet, that was almost oppressive 
to one who happened to be awake. Inglesant could not 
read; the event that had just occurred, the popular 
tumults, the shock of feeling which the royal party had 
sustained, the fear and uncertainty of the future, filled 
his thoughts. 
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4. The responsibility of his post sat on him to-night 
like a nightmare, and with very unusual force; a sense 
of approaching terror in the midst of the intense silence 
fascinated him and became almost insupportable. His 
fancy filled his mind with images of some possible over- 
sight and of some unseen danger which might be lurking 
even then in the precincts of the vast rambling palace. 



Strafford's Ghost. 

6. Gradually, however, all these images became con- 
fused and the sense of terror dulled, and he was on the 
point of falling asleep, when he was started by the ringing 
sound of arms and the challenge of the yeoman of the 
guard, on the landing outside the door. The next instant 
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a voice, calm and haughty, which sent a tremor through 
every nerve, gave back the word "Christ." Inglesant 
started up and grasped the back of his chair in terror. 
Gracious Heaven 1 who was this that knew the word ] 

6. In another moment the hangings across the door 
were drawn sharply back, and with a quick step, as one 
who went straight to where he was expected and had a 
right to be, the intruder entered the antechamber. It 
wore the form and appearance of Strafford — it was Straf- 
ford — in dress, and mien, and step. 

7. Taking no heed of Inglesant, crouched back in terror 
against the carved chimneypiece, the apparition crossed 
the room with a quick step, drew the hangings that 
screened the door of the privy chamber, and disappeared, 
Inglesant recovered in a moment, sprang across the room, 
and followed the figure through the door. 

8. He saw nothing; but the two gentlemen raised 
themselves from their couches, startled by his sudden 
appearance, and white, scared look, and said, "What is 
it, Mr Esquire 1" 

Before Inglesant, who stood with eyes and mouth open, 
the picture of terror, could recover himself, the curtain of 
the bedchamber was drawn hastily back, and the Lord 
Abergavenny suddenly appeared, saying in a hurried, 
startled voice — 

" Send for May em — send for Dr May em ; the king is 
taken suddenly ill ! " 

9. Inglesant, who by this time was recovered sufficiently 
to act, seized the opportunity to escape, and hurrying 
through the ante-chamber and down the staircase to the 
guard-room, he found one of the pages, and despatched 
him for the Court physician. He then returned to the 
guard at the top of the staircase. 
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10. " Has any one passed 1 " Inglesant asked. 
" No," the man said ; " he had seen no one." 
" Did you challenge no one a moment ago 1 " 

The man looked scared, but finally acknowledged what 
he feared at first to confess, lest it should be thought he 
had been sleeping at his post, that he had become suddenly 
conscious of, as it seemed to him, some presence in the 
room, and found himself the next moment, to his con- 
fusion, challenging the empty space. 

Failing to make anything of the man, Inglesant returned 
to the privy chamber, where Lord Abergavenny was relat- 
ing what had occurred. 

11. "I was reading to the king," he repeated, " and his 
Majesty was very still, and I began to think he was falling 
asleep, when he suddenly started upright in bed, grasped 
the book on my knee with one hand, and with the other 
pointed across the chamber to some object upon which his 
gaze was fixed, with a wild and horror-stricken look, while 
he faintly tried to cry out. In a second the terror of the 
sight, whatever it was, overcame him, and he fell back on 
the bed with a sharp cry." 

12. "Mr Inglesant saw something," said both the 
gentlemen at once ; " he came in here as you gave the 
alarm." 

" I saw nothing," said Inglesant ; " whatever frightened 
me I must tell the king." 

13. Dr Mayern, who lodged in the palace, soon arrived ; 
and as the king was sensible when he came, he merely pre- 
scribed some soothing drink ; and soon left. The moment 
he was gone, the king called Abergavenny into the room 
alone to him, and questioned him as to what had occurred. 
Abergavenny told him all he knew, adding that the esquire 
in waiting, Mr Inglesant, was believed to have seen some- 
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thing by the gentlemen of the privy chamber, whom he 
had aroused. 

14. Inglesant was sent for, and found the king and Aber- 
gavenny alone. He declined to speak before the latter, 
until the king positively commanded him to do so. Deadly 
pale, with his eyes on the ground, and speaking with the 
greatest difficulty, he told his story ; of the deep silence, 
his restlessness, the sentry's challenge, and the apparition 
that appeared Here he stopped. 

15. "And this figure," said Abergavenny, in a startled 
whisper, " did you know who it was ] " 

" Yes, I knew him," said the young man ; " would to 
God I had not ! " 
"Who was it 1" 

16. Paler, if possible, than before, and with a violent 
effort, Inglesant forced himself to look at the king. A 
contortion of pain, short but terrible to see, passed over 
the king's face, but he rose from the chair in which he sat 
(for he had risen from the bed and even dressed himself), 
and, with that commanding dignity which none ever as- 
sumed better than he, he said — 

"Who was it, Mr Esquire?" 
"My Lord Strafford" 

17. Abergavenny stepped back several paces, and covered 
his face with his hands. No one spoke. Inglesant dared 
not stir, but remained opposite to the king, trembling in 
every limb, and his eyes upon the ground like a culprit. 
The king continued to stand in his commanding air, but 
stiff and rigid as a statue ; it seemed as though he had 
strength to command his outward demeanour but no power 
besides. 

18. The silence grew terrible : at last the king was able 
to make a slight motion with his hand- Inglesant seized 
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the opportunity, and, bowing to the ground, retired back- 
ward to the door. As he closed the door the king turned 
towards Abergavenny, but the room was empty. The 
king was left alone. 



ante-room, a small room passed 
through before you come to the 
chief apartment. (L. ante, before.) 

fEUsdnated, enchanted ; threw a spell 
over. (L. fascindre, to enchant.) 

insupportable, imbearable. (L. in, 
not ; 8vh, under ; portdre, to carry.) 

in the precincts, within the bounds. 
(L. pre, before, and ciiietum, to 
bind.) 

apparition, a ghost; a spectre. (L. 



ad, to ; parerCt to appear.) 
despatched, sent off hurriedly. (Old 

Fr. despedier, to send away quickly.) 
scared, terrified. 
acknowledged, confessed. 
contortion, a twisting of the muscles 

of the face. (L. con, together, and 

tortum, trj twist.) 
assumed, took to himself. (L. ad, 

and sumere, to take.) 
demeanour, manner; ap|)earance. 



1. Strafford was the great minister who had encouraged Charles in his strug- 
gles against the Parliament. He had been impeached by the Parliament, found 
guilty of high treason, and condemned to death. He was executed two days 
before the scene which is here related took place. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. What different kinds of subject of a sentence can there be ? 

2. Analyse:— 

••He declined to speak before the latter, until the king positively com- 
manded him to do so." 

3. What parts of speech are the following words from 17 and 18 :— 

Several; opposite; like; hut; as; staJtue; backward; alone. 
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22.— THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 

MACAULAY. 

Thomas Babington Macanlay, a great writer and historian, was bom in 
Leicestershire in the year 1800. He was educated at the University of Cam- 
bridge. He entered Parliament as member for Calne, in Wiltshire, in the 
year 1830; and after sitting in the House for a shoi*t time, was sent oat to 
Calcutta as Member of the Supreme Council of India. Returning in 1838, he 
entered Parliament once more as member for Edinburgh. His first harvest of 
fame was gained by the publication of his EsBays, which were reprinted from the 
' Edinburgh Review.' In 1842 appeared his Lays of Andent Borne; and these 
are his best productions in verse. His greatest work is his History of England 
from the Accession of James n. In 1857 he was called to the House of Peers, 
under the title of Baron Macaulay of Rothley. He died in the year 1859. He 
was one of the ablest and most remarkable literary men of his time. His 
memory was something astonishing. Sydney Smith said of him : "There are 
no limits to his knowledge, on small subjects as well as great ; he is like a 
book in breeches." It was said that, if the writings of Milton should be lost, 
he could reproduce every line of all his poems. The style of Macaulay is very 
powerful, stimulative, clear, varied, and attractive. A vigorous directness, a 
power of marshalling facts and of bringing illustrations from the most remote 
sources, a certain military march of phrase and sentence, are the chief qtialities 
of this writer's style. 

The battle of Naseby was fought in 1645 between the Royalists 
under Charles I. and Prince Rupert, and the Parliamentary forces 
under Cromwell and Fairfax. The former were utterly defeated, 
with the loss of all their artillery and anmiunition. 

The following is a triumphant song supposed to be recited by one 
of the Roundhead troopers — Obadiah Bind -their -kings -in -chains - 
and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron, Sergeant in Ireton's Regimentl 

1. Oh, wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all red] 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which ye 

tread? 

2. Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod ; 
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For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the 

strong, 
Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of God^ 

3. It was about the noon of a glorious day in June, 
That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses 

shine, 
And the man of blood was there, with his long essenced 

hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the 

Ehine. 

4. Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword. 
The general rode along us to form us to the fight. 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled into 

a shout. 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant^s right. 

5. And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore. 
The cry of battle rises, along their charging line 1 

For God! for the Cause ! for the Church ! for the Laws ! 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine ! 

6. The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 

drums. 
His bravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, 

close your ranks ! 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

7. They are here 1 They rush on ! We are broken ! We 

are gone ! 
Our left is borne before them, like stubble on the blast* 
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Lord, put forth thy might ! Lord, defend the right ! 
Stand back to back, in God's name, and fight it to the 
lastl 

8. Stout Skippen hath a wound; the centre hath given 

ground ; 
Hark ! hark 1 What means the trampliftg of horsemen 

on our rear ] 
Whose banner do I see, boys 1 Tis he, thank God, 

'tis he, boys 1 
Bear up another minute ! brave Oliver is here. 

9. Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 

dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 

10. Fast, fast, the gaUants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar : 
And he — ^he turns, he flies, — shame on those cniel eyes 
That love to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 

11. Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and ere ye strip the 

slain, 
First give another stab to make your search secure. 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad 

pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

12. Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven, 

and hell, and fate. 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades, 
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Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your 

oaths, 
Your stage plays and your sonnets, your diamonds 

and your spades 1 

13. And She of the Seven Hills, shall mourn her chil- 
dren's iUs, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England's 
sword; 

And the kings of earth in fear shall shudder when 
they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 
and the "Word. 



raiment^ clothing. 

-vintage, the yearly crop of grapes. 

(L. vinum^ wine.) 
cnimiiiMM, breast -plates. (Fr. (miVf 



leather.) 
clariotia, trumpets with narrow tubes. 

(L. dartis, clear.) 
piedeitinedf destined beforehand. 



1. Wine-press. The Puritans were fond of using Scriptural illustrations. 
The metaphor here is taken fh>m Isaiah. 

2. The Man of Blood, Charles I. He wore his hair long, as in the pictures of 
him by Vandyck. 

8. Rnport was a nephew of Charles I., and the leader of his cavalry in the 
Civil War. He was commonly called Rupert of the Rhine. 

4. Ai«ft*^<»^ was a low-lying part of liondon, near the Temple, and known as 
the sanctuary of Whitefiriars. It was the haunt of reckless and abandoned 
characters. It was so called from Alsace, the troubled border-land between 
Germany and France. 

5. Whitehall, the royal palace, of which nothing is now left but tlie chapel. 

6. Temple Bar. The heads of executed criminals were fixed on spikes above 
Temple Bar. 

7. Diamonds and Spades. Card-playing and theatre-going were looked 
upon as deadly sins by the Puritans. 

8. She of the Seven Hill8>-i.«., Rome. 

Grammatical Exebcisbs. 

1. Write out the subjects in verses 8, 9, and 10. 

2. Put in adjective clauses to complete the following sentences :— 

(1) This is the hind . (2) This is the man . (3) Tell me the 

story . 

%, How do you distinguish between tiansiUve and intrsAsitlve vevbst 
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23.^THE SPANISH FURY. 

MOTLEY. 

John liOihrop Motley, a distinguished American historian, was lx>m at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1814, He studied law, and became a barrister. 
He was employed by the President of the United States as ambassador to 
England in 1869 and 1870, and afterwards to Holland, and wrote a History of 
the United Netherlands. 

His writings are remarkable for the picturesqueness and animation of the 
narrative. To understand the following extract, we must remember that 
Antwerp was besieged and taken in 1585 by the Spanish troops, under the 
Duke of Parma— the same general who commanded the army that was to have 
been cai'ried to England by the Armada. The Hollanders, in their struggle 
with Spain, were commanded by Maurice, son of the famous "William the 
Silent"; and, after a long and terrible war, their Independence was recog- 
nised by Spain in the year 1609. 



1 "NTiaTror Tiraa i-ln, 



oro o mrkTO mrkTie 



Antwerp, 
murdered. The Spaniards seemed to cast off even the 
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vizor of humanity. Night fell upon the scene before the 
soldiers were masters of the city; but worse horrors began 
after the contest was ended. 

2. This army of brigands had come thither with a 
definite practical purpose, for it was not blood-thirst, nor 
revenge, which had impelled them, but it was avarice, 
greediness for gold. For gold they had waded through all 
this blood and fire. Never had men more simplicity of 
purpose, more directness in its execution. They had con- 
quered their India at last ; its gold-mines lay all before 
them, and every sword should open a shaft. 

3. Kiot might be deferred ; even murder, though con- 
genial to their taste, was only subsidiary to their busi- 
ness. They had come to take possession of the city's 
wealth, and they set themselves faithfully to accomplish 
their task. For gold, infants were dashed out of existence 
in their mother's arms; for gold, parents were tortured 
in their children's presence ; for gold, brides were scourged 
to death before their husband's eyes. Wherever treasure 
was suspected, every expedient which ingenuity, sharpened 
by greediness, could suggest, was employed to extort it 
from its possessora 

4. The fire, spreading more extensively and more rapid- 
ly than had been desired through the wealthiest quarter 
of the city, had unfortunately devoured a vast amount of 
property. Six millions, at least, had thus been swallowed, 
a destruction by which no one had profited. There was, 
however, much left. The strong-boxes of the merchants, 
the gold, silver, and precious jewellery, the velvets, satins, 
brocades, laces, and similar well-concentrated and portable 
plunder, were rapidly appropriated. 

5. So far the course was plain and easy, but in private 
houses it was more difficult. The cash, plate, and other 
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valuables of individuals were not so easily discovered. 
Torture was therefore at once employed to discover the 
hidden treasures. After all had been given, if the sum 
seemed too little, the proprietors were brutally punished 
for their poverty, or their supposed dissimulation. 

6. On the morning of the 5th of November, Antwerp 
presented a ghastly sight. The magnificent marble town- 
house, celebrated as a " world's wonder," even in that age 
and country, in which so much splendour was lavished on 
municipal palaces, stood a blackened ruin — all but the 
walls destroyed, while its archives, accounts, and other 
valuable contents had perished. 

7. The more splendid portion of the city had been con- 
sumed ; at least five hundred palaces, mostly of marble or 
hammered stone, being a smouldering mass of destruction. 
The dead bodies of those fallen in the massacre were on 
every side, in greatest profusion around the Place de 
Mer, among the Gothic pillars of the Exchange, and in 
the streets near the town-house. 

8. The German soldiers lay in their armour, some with 
their heads burned from their bodies, some with legs and 
arms consumed by the flames through which they had 
fought. The burgomaster, the chief magistrates, and 
other leading citizens, lay among piles of less distinguished 
slain. They remained imburied, imtil the overseers of the 
poor, on whom the living had then more importunate 
claims than the dead, were compelled to bury them out of 
the pauper fund. The murderers were too thrifty to be 
at funeral charges for their victims. 

9. The ceremony was not hastily performed, for the 
number of corpses had not been completed. Two days 
longer the havoc lasted in the city. Of all the crimes 
which men can commit, whether from deliberate calcula- 
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tion, or in the frenzy of paaeion, hardly one was omitted; 
for riot and gaming, which had been postponed to the 
more stringent claims of robbery and murder, were now 
rapidly added to the sum of atrocities. History has re- 
corded the account indelibly on her brazen tablets ; it can 
be adjusted only at the judgment-seat above. 

10. Of all the deeds of darkness yet compassed in the 
!N"etherlands, this was the worst It was called "The 
Spanish Fury," by which dread name it has been known 
for ages. The city, which had been a world of wealth and 
splendour, was changed to a charnel-house, and from that 
hour its commercial prosperity was blasted. Other causes 
had silently girated the yet green and flourishing tree, 
but the Spanish Fury was the fire which consumed it to 
ashes. 

11. Three thousand dead bodies were discovered in 
the streets, as many more were estimated to have perished 
in the Scheldt, and nearly an equal number were burned 
or destroyed in other ways. Eight thousand persons un- 
doubtedly were put to death. Six millions of property 
was destroyed by the fire, and at least as much more was 
obtained by the Spaniards. 



municipal, belonging to a city or 
state. (L. municipalis, of or belong- 
ing to a free town.) 

axcMves, a collection of public rec- 
ords. (Gr. archaioSf ancient.) 

deliberate, well weighed and con- 
sidered. (L. de, down, and librdre, 
to weigh.) 

stringent, binding strongly; urgent. 
(L. stHngenSf drawing tight.) 

atrodltLes, great cruelties. (L. atrox, 
fierce.) 

indelibly, in a manner not to be 
blotted out or forgotten. (L. iriy 
not, and deUrCj to blot out.) 



e, general slaughter or butch- 
ery. (Fr. masaacrer, to slaughter.) 

brigand, one of a band of robbers. 

limplicity, singleness. (L. simplex, 
single.) 

congenial, suited to. (L. cont and 
geniaXis, jovial.) 

snbsidiaiy, assisting; giving help. 
(L. subsidium, a reserve.) 

brocade (Sp. hrocado, cloth worked 
with gold or silver), an embroidered 
robe. 

dissimnlation, a concealing of some- 
thing. (L. diSy and simuldre, to 
feign.) 



laviBhed, spent; wasted. 
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1. Place de Mer, the Place of the Sea (= Marine Square). 

2. Gtothlc architecture Is marked by the pointed arch in doors and windows. 
8. Exehange, the place where the great merchants meet and carry on busi- 
ness in the buying and selling of stock, etc. 

4. A bm^onuuiter answers to our provincial mayor. 

5. Ghamel-hoiiBe, a place in a burying-ground where the bones of the dead 
are stored. (L. caro, carniSf flesh.) 

0. Oirated. The metaphor is fh)m a worm which bores holes through the 
living tree. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Point out the clauses in 0, and state of what kind each Ls. 

2. How do you distinguish between regular and irregular verbs? 

3. How many cases are distinguished in English grammar? 



24.— BLOODHOUNDS OF THE HEDGEROW. 

JEFFERIES. 

Richard Jefferles is a living writer who has devoted himself to the obser- 
vation of the life of the fields and woods. He is a naturalist of the highest 
order, and is gifted with powers of minute observation which are not inferior 
to those of White of Selbome. He has written several delightftil books about 
the common animals and birds that are found in our English fields and woods 
—in our lanes and hedgerows. Tlie extract below is from Wild Liiib in a 
Southern County. 

1. There are other enemies of game-life besides human 
poachers, whose numbers must be kept within bounds to 
ensure successful sport. The thirst of the weasel for 
blood is insatiable, and it is curious to watch the persist- 
ency with which he will hunt down the particular rabbit 
he has singled out for destruction. 

2. Through the winding subterranean galleries of the 
"buries," with their cross-passages, "blind" holes and 
"pop" holes (that is, those which end in undisturbed 
soil, and those which are simply bored from one side of 
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the bank to the other, being only used for temporary 
concealment), never once in the dark close caverns losing 
sight or scent of his victim, he pursues it with a species 
of eager patience. 

3. It is generally a long chase. The rabbit makes a 
dash ahead and a double or two, and then halts, usually 
at the mouth of a hole ; perhaps to breathe. By-and-by 
the weasel, baffled for a few minutes, comes up behind. 
Instantly the rabbit slips over the bank outside, and down 
the ditch for a dozen yards, and there enters the " bury " 
again. 

4. The weasel follows, gliding up the bank with a 
motion not unlike that of the snake ; for his body and 
neck are long and slender, and his legs short. Apparently 
he is not in haste, but rather lingers over his scent. This 
is repeated five or six times, till the whole length of the 
hedgerow has been traversed — sometimes up and down 
again. 

5. The chase may be easily observed by any one who 
will keep a little in the background. Although the 
bank be tenanted by fifty other rabbits, past whose hid- 
ing-place the weasel must go, yet they scarcely take any 
notice. One or two whom he has approached too closely, 
bolt out and in again ; but most of the furry population 
remain quiet, as if perfectly aware that they are not 
yet marked out for slaughter. 

6. At last, having exhausted the resources of the bank, 
the rabbit rushes across the field to a hedgerow, perhaps a 
hundred yards away. Here the wretched creature seems 
to find a difficulty in obtaining admittance. Hardly hns 
he disappeared in the hole before he comes out again, as 
if the inhabitants of the place refused to give him shelter. 
For many animals have a strong tribal feeling, and their 
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sympathy, like that of a man in a savage state, is confined 
within the special settlement. 

7. The rabbit, failing to find a cover, hides in the grass 
or dry bushes ; but across the meadow, stealing along the 
furrow, comes the weasel, and, shift his place how he may, 
in the end, worn out and weary, bunny succumbs, and the 
teeth meet in the neck behind the ear, severing the 
vein. 

8. Now and then the rabbit, scratching and struggling, 
fills the hole in the rear with earth, and so at the last 
moment chokes off his assailant and finds safety almost 
in the death-agony. In the woods, once the rabbit is 
away from the " buries," the chase really does resemble a 
hunt ; from furze-bush to bracken, from fern to rough 
grass, round and round, backwards doubling, to and fro^ 
and all in vain. 

9. Weasels frequently hunt in couples, and sometimes 
more than two will work together. I once saw five, and 
have heard of eight. The five I saw were working a 
sandy bank drilled with holes, from which the rabbits in 
wild alarm were darting in all directions. The weasels 
raced from hole to hole, and along the sides of the bank, 
exactly like a pack of hounds, and seemed intensely ex- 
cited. 

10. Their manner of hunting resembles the motions of 
ants : these insects run a little way very swiftly, then stop, 
turn to the right or left, make a short detour, and after- 
wards on again in a straight line. So the pack of weasels 
darted forward, stopped, went from side to side, and then 
on a yard or two, and repeated the process. To see their 
reddish heads thrust for a moment from their holes, then 
withdrawn to reappear at another, would have been 
amusing had it not been for the reflection that their 
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frisky tricks would assuredly end in death. They ran 
their quarry out of the bank and into a wood, where I 
lost sight of them. 

11. The pack of eight was seen by a labourer returning 
down a wood- 
land lane 
from work 
one after- 
noon. He 
told me he 
got into the 
ditch, half 
from curio- 
sity to watch 
them, and 
half from 
fear — laugh- 
able as that 
may seem — 
for he had 
heard the old 
people tell 
stories of 
men in the 
days when 
the com W£is 

^^P*.^ The Weasel and Rabbit, 

years in 

bams, and so bred hundreds of rats, being attacked by 

those vicious bmtes. He said they made a noise, crying 

to each other, short, sharp, snappy sounds ; but the pack 

of five I saw hunted in silence. 
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poacher, one who steals game. (Ft. 

pocher, to put one's hand into one's 

pocket.) 
iniatiable, not to be satisfied. (L. in, 

not : satis, enough.) 
peniatency, steady perseverance in 

whatever has been undertaken. (L. 

per, through, and sistere, to make to 

stand.) 



tpMdes (L.), kind. 

succambc, sinks under; submits; 

yields. (L. stuxumbere, to lie down 

beneath.) 
anailant, one who attacks. (Through 

Fr.—from L. ad, to, and satire, to 

leap.) 
detonr (Fr.), a turning out of the 
straight path. 



1. ExhauBted the reeonrceB, tried every hole and comer for safety, but in 
vain, 

2. Quairy, from the French curie; properly entrails of game given to the 
dogs at the death. The other sense of quarry is a stone-mine, but this word is 
derived fix>m Lat. quadrdre, to cut square. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Make a list of the transitive verbs in 5 and 6. 

2. What is a compound sentence? 

3. Give three examples of compound sentences. 



25.— THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCK 



THOMSON. 

James Thomaan, a well-known poet of the eighteenth century, was bom at 
Ednam, in Roxburghshire, Scotland, in the year 1700. His fatlier was minister 
of the parish. He was educated at the grammar-school of Jedburgh, and, for 
a few years, at the University of Edinburgh. In 1725, he went to London with 
the manuscript of a poem on "Winter" in his pocket. For this he received 
three guineas ; and, in no long time, " Winter " went through several editions. 
He was now a made man and a much -admired poet. Poems on the other sea- 
sons followed ; and the whole were published under the title of The Seaaona— 
his longest and best-known poem. His finest poem is the Castle of Indolence, 
which is written in the nine-line stanza used by Spenser in his '* Fairy Queen," 
and hence called the Spenserian stanza. He is also the author of the well- 
known song Rnle JBritannia 1 He died, of a severe chill, in the year 1748. 

The following is the opening of the ** Castle of Indolence "; and the verses de- 
scribe the situation and appearance of the castle itselt 



The poem is written in imitation of Spenser, who wrote the- 
" Fairy Queen " in the end of the sixteenth century ; and many 
old-fashioned words are introduced to make the imitation more^ 
perfect. 
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1. In lowly dale, fsist by a river's side, 

With woody hill o'er hill encompassed round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of groimd ; 

And there, a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half 

imbrowned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
!N"o living wight could work, ne car&d even for play. 

2. Was nought around but images of rest : 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds that slumbrous influence kest. 
From poppies breathed, and beds of pleasant green. 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime, unnumbered glittering streamlets played. 
And hurlM everywhere their waters sheen ; 

That, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 

3. Joined to the prattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale ; 
And now and then, sweet Philomel would wail 
Or stockdoves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

4. Full in the passage of the vale, above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood 

Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to move. 
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As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood ; 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro. 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley wended out, below. 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 

5. A pleasing land of drowsy-hed it was. 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky ; 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast ; 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 
But whatever smacked of noyance or unrest, 
Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest 

6. The landscape such, inspiring perfect ease, 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close-hid his castle, 'mid embowering trees, 
That half shut out the beams of Phoebus bright. 
And made a kind of checkered day and night. 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate. 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and, to his lute, of cruel fate 

And labour harsh complained, lamenting man's estate. 

7. Thither continual pilgrims crowded still. 
From all the roads of earth that pass thereby ; 
For, as they chanced to breathe on neighbouring hill. 
The freshness of this valley smote their eye. 

And drew them ever and anon more nigh ; 
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Till clustering round the enchanter false they hung, 
Ymolten with his siren melody, 
While o'er the enfeebling lute his hand he flung. 
And to the trembling chords these tempting verses sung : 



8. " Behold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 
See all but man with unearned pleasure gay ; 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May ! 
What youthf id bride can equal her array ] 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie 1 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 



9. " Behold the merry minstrels of the morn. 
The swarming songsters of the careless grove, 
Ten thousand throats ! that, from the flowering thorn, 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love ; 
Such grateful, kindly raptures them emove — 
They neither plough nor sow ; ne, fit for flail. 
E'er to the barn the nodding sheaves they drove ; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale ; — 
Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale. 



10. " Come, ye, who still the cumbrous load of life 
Push hard up liill ; but, as the farthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep. 
And hurls your labours to the vaUey deep, 
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For ever vain ; come, and withouten fee, 
I in oblivion will your sorrows steep, 
Your cares, your toils ; will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight : oh come, ye weary wights, to me ! " 



fell, terrible ; deadly. j pebbly bed. 

I ween, I guess ; I fancy. purling, making a soft murmuring 



Booth to say, to speak truth. 
wight, person; fellow. 
sheen, shining; gleaming. 
bickered, flowed noisily as over a 



sound. 
plain, complain. 
siren, beguiling ; alluring. 
cumbrous, heavy and troublesome. 



1. Prankt, coloured ; gaily adorned. 2. Ne, nor. 3. Kest, for cast. 
4. Coil, a buzzing noise. 

6. Yblent, blended ; mingled. The letter y is frequently placed by Spenser 
and other old writers before a past participle to lengthen it by a syllable. 
6. Idlesse, idleness 7. Drowsy-hed (for drowsyhood), drowsiness. 
8. Eke, also. 9. Noyance, harm ; hurt. 10. Hight, is called or named. 

11. Phoebus, the ancient Greek name for the god of the sun. 

12. Tmolten, melted ; moved. 13. Emove, for move. 

14. Down thunders back the stone. The reference is to the Greek story of 
Sisyphus. See lesson 57. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

Paraphrase the first two verses. 

Analyse :— 

"And hurlM everywhere their waters sheen ; 
TAat, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 
Though restUsa still themselves^ a lulling murmur made.' 

Parse the words in italics. 
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26.— THE LANDING OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 

MACAULAY. 

WiUiam III. sailed from Sluys in November 1688, with 600 vessels 
and about 14,000 men, and landed safely at Torbay. Thence the 
Dutch army marched unopposed to Exeter. 



This extract is from Lord Macaulay's ' History of England from the Accession 
of James 11. ' " For notice of Macaulay, see p. 98. 



1. Such a sight had never been seen in Devonshire. 
Many of the citizens went forth half a day's journey to 
meet the champion of their religion. All the neighbour- 
ing villages poured forth their inhabitants. A great 
crowd, consisting chiefly of young peasants, brandishing 
their cudgels, had assembled on the top of Haldon Hill, 
whence the army, marching from Chudleigh, first de- 
scried the rich valley of the Exe, and the two massive 
towers rising from the cloud of smoke which overhung 
the capital of the west. 

2. The road, all down the long descent, and through 
the plain to the banks of the river, was lined mile after 
mile with spectators. From the West Gate to the 
Cathedral Close, the pressing and shouting on each side 
was such as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the 
Lord Mayor's day. The houses were gaily decorated. 
Doors, windows, balconies, and roofs were thronged with 
gazers. 

3. An eye accustomed to the pomp of war would 
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liave found much to criticise in the spectacle. For 
several toilsome marches in the rain, through roads 
where one who travelled on foot sank at every step 
up to the ankles in clay, had not improved the appear- 
ance either of the men or their accoutrements. But the 
people of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour 
of weU-ordered camps, were overwhelmed with delight 



Landing of the Prince of Orange. 

and awe. Descriptions of the martial pageant were circu- 
lated all over the kingdom. They contained much that 
was well fitted to gratify the vulgar appetite for the 
marvellous. For the Dutch army, composed of men who 
had been born in various climates, and had served under 
various standards, presented an aspect at once grotesque, 
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gorgeous, and terrible to islanders who had, in general, a 
very indistinct notion of foreign countries. 

4. First rode Macclestield at the head of two hundred 
gentlemen, mostly of English blood, glittering in helmets 
and cuirasses, and mounted on Flemish war-horses. Each 
was attended by a negro, brought from the sugar planta- 
tions on the coast of Guiana. The citizens of Exeter, 
who had never seen so many specimens of the African 
race, gazed with wonder on those black faces set off by 
embroidered turbans and white feathers. 

5. Then, with drawn broadswords, came a squadron of 
Swedish horsemen in black armour and fur cloaks. They 
were regarded with a strange interest, for it was rumoured 
that they were natives of a land where the ocean was 
frozen, and where the night lasted through half the year, 
and that they had themselves slain the huge bears whose 
skins they wore. Next, surrounded by a goodly company 
of gentlemen and pages, was borne aloft the Prince's 
banner. On its broad folds the crowd which covered the 
roofs and filled the windows read with delight that mem- 
orable inscription — " The Protestant religion and the 
liberties of England. '* 

6. But the acclamations redoubled when, attended by 
forty running footmen, the Prince himself appeared, 
armed on back and breast, wearing a white plume, and 
mounted on a white charger. With how martial an air 
he curbed his horse, how thoughtful and commanding 
was the expression of his ample forehead and falcon eye, 
may still be seen on the canvas of Kneller. 

7. Once those grave features relaxed into a smile. It 
was when an ancient woman — perhaps one of the zealous 
Puritans who, through twenty-eight years of persecution, 
had waited with firm faith for the Consolation of Israel 
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— perhaps the mother of some rehel who had perished in 
the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the more fearful carnage 
of the Bloody Circuit — broke from the crowd, rushed 
through the drawn swords and curveting horses, touched 
the hand of the Deliverer, and cried out that now she 
was happy. Near to the Prince was one who divided 
with him the gaze of the multitude. That, men said, 
was the great Count Schomberg, the first soldier in 
Europe, since Turenne and Conde were gone — the man 
who had earned a still higher glory by resigning the 
truncheon of a Marshal of France for the sake of the 
true religion. 

8. Then came a long column of the whiskered infantry 
of Switzerland, distinguished in all the Continental wars 
of two centuries by pre-eminent valour and discipline, but 
never till that week seen on English ground. 

9. The effect of the spectacle was heightened by the 
recollection of more than one renowned event in which 
the warriors now pouring through the West had borne a 
share. For they had seen service very different from that 
of the Devonshire militia or of the camp at Hounslow. 
Some of them had repelled the fiery onset of the French 
on the field of Seneff ; and others had crossed swords with 
the Infidels in the cause of Christendom on that great day 
when the siege of Vienna was raised. The very senses of 
the multitude were fooled by imagination. 

10. News-letters conveyed to every part of the king- 
dom fabulous accounts of the size and strength of 
the invaders. It was affirmed that they were, with 
scarcely an exception, above six feet high ; and that 
they wielded such huge pikes, swoixls, and muskets, as 
had nevor before been seen in England. Nor did the 
wonder of the population diminish, when the artillery 
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arrived, twenty-one heavy pieces of brass cannon, which 
were with difficulty tugged along by sixteen cart-horses 
to each. 

11. Much curiosity was excited by a strange structure 
mounted on wheels. It proved to be a movable smithy, 
furnished with all tools and materials necessary for re- 
pairing arms and carriages. But nothing caused so much 
astonishment as the bridge of boats, which was placed 
with great speed on the Exe for the conveyance of wag- 
gons, and afterwards as speedily taken to pieces and 
carried away. 

12. On reaching Exeter, William repaired in military 
state to the cathedral As he passed under the gorgeous 
screen, that renowned organ, scarcely surpassed by any of 
those which are the boast of his native Holland, gave out 
a peal of triumph. He mounted the bishop's seat, a 
stately throne rich with the carving of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Burnet stood below ; and a crowd of warriors and 
nobles appeared on the right hand and on the left. The 
singers, robed in white, sang the Te Deum. When the 
chant was over, Burnet read the Prince's Declaration ; 
but as soon as the first words were uttered, prebendaries 
and singers crowded in all haste out of the choir. At the 
close Burnet cried in a loud voice, " God save the Prince 
of Orange ! " and many fervent voices answered " Amen." 



aooontrements (Fr. aocoutrer, to 

dress), military dress and arms. 
pagesmt, a splendid show. (Mid. L. 

pagma, a machine for an exhibition.) 
ynlgar, common. (L. vulgus, the 

common people.) 
acclamations, cries and shouts of joy 

ox triumph. (L. ad^ and damdrey 



to cry, shout.) 

carnage, slaughter. (L. caro, camiSf 
flesh.) 

curveting, prancing. 

pre-eminent, unexcelled. 

prebendary, one who receives a pre- 
bend or stipend from a cathedral. 
(L. proebenSf giving.) 
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1. Quiaaa, a country on the north-east coast of South America. 

2. Sedgexnoor, the battle wheie Monmouth was defeated and his rebellion 
crushed in 1685. 

3. The Bloody Circuit (or the Bloody Assize), was held Immediately after 
Bedgemoor in the towns of Somerset and Devon, under the infamous Judge 
Jeffreys. Three hundred and thirty executions are said to have taken place, 
besides fines and imprisonments. 

4. Harwhftl Schomberg was originally a French general who, in disgust at 
the cruelties inflicted on the Protestants by Louis XIV., joined his enemy 
William of Orange. He was killed at the battle of the Boyne in 1690. 

fi. Torenne, La Tour D'Auvergne, one of the bravest soldiers of Prance. He 
wafl bom in 1611 He was one of the most skilful generals of his age, perhaps 
superior even to Cond6 himself. 

6. Cond6, CAlled the "Great Cond6" was born in 1621. He was the best 
soldier, and, next to the Duke of Orleans, the highest person in France. He 
died in 1686. 

7. When the siege of Vienna was raised, referring to the relief of Vienna 
when besieged by the Turks in 1683, by the Polish King John Sobieski. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write out in your own words an account of the Landing of William of 
Orange in England. 

2. Tell the kind of subordinate clauses in the following sentences : — 

(1.) Tell vie where is fancy bred. (2.) He spumed me the place where his 
Jathers lay. (3.) They buried him where he fell. 

3. Write out the prefixes or suffixes which give a negative force to words, 
with one example of each. 
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27.— JEANIE DEANS AND QUEEN CAROLINE. 

SCOTT. 

This extract is from a novel by Sir Walter Scott, called the * Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.' For notice of Scott, see p. 58. 



Jeanie Deans waa a young girl — a cowman's daughter — who 
walked on foot from Edinburgh to London to obtain a pardon 
for her sister Effie, then lying under sentence of death for the 
supposed murder of her child. The Duke of Argyll was interested 
by Jeanie Deans's story, and took her with him to Richmond, where 
she pleaded her cause to Queen Caroline, George II. 's wife. 

1. The carriage rolled rapidly onward through fertile 
meadows, ornamented with splendid old oaks, and catch- 
ing occasionally a glance of the majestic mirror of a broad 
and placid river. After passing through a pleasant village, 
the equipage stopped on a commanding eminence, where 
the beauty of English landscape was displayed in its 
utmost luxuriance. Here the Duke alighted, and desired 
Jeanie to follow him. They paused for a moment on 
the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape 
which it presented. 

2. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and intersecting 
promontories of massive and tufted groves, was tenanted 
by numberless flocks and herds, which seemed to wander 
unrestrained and unbounded through the rich pastures. 
The Thames, here turreted with villas, and there garlanded 
with forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the 
mighty monarch of the scene, to whom all its other 
beauties were but accessories, and bore on its bosom an 
hundred barks and skiffs, whose white sails and gaily 
fluttering pennons gave life to the whole. 
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3. The Duke of Argyll was, of course, familiar with 
this scene ; but to a man of taste it must be always new. 
Yet, as he paused and looked on this inimitable landscape, 
with the feeling of delight which it must give to the 
bosom of ever^ admirer of nature, his thoughts naturally 
reverted to his own more grand, and scarce less beautiful, 
domains of Inverary. " This is a fine scene," he said to 
his companion, curious, perhaps, to draw out her senti- 
ments ; "we have nothing like it in Scotland." 

" It's fine rich feeding for the cows, and they have a 
fine breed of cattle here," replied Jeanie; "but I like 
just as well to look at the crags of Arthur's Scat, and 
the sea coming in beyond them, as at all those mighty 
trees." 

4. The Duke smiled at a reply equally professional and 
national, and made a signal for the carriage to remain where 
it was. Then adopting an unfrequented footpath, he 
conducted Jeanie, through several complicated mazes, to a 
postern-door in a high brick wall. It was shut ; but as 
the Duke tapped slightly at it, a person in waiting within, 
after reconnoitring through a small iron gate contrived 
for the purpose, unlocked the door and admitted them. 
They entered, and it was immediately closed and fastened 
behind them. This was all done quickly, the door so in- 
stantly closing, and the person who opened it so suddenly 
disappearing, that Jeanie could not even catch a glimpse 
of his exterior. 

5. They found themselves at the extremity of a deep 
and narrow alley, carpeted with the most verdant and 
close-shaven turf, which felt like velvet under their feet, 
and screened from the sun by the branches of the lofty 
elms which united over the path, and caused it to resemble, 
in the solemn obscurity of the light which they admitted. 
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as well as from the range of columnar stems, and intricate 
union of their arched branches, one of the narrow side 
aisles in an ancient Gothic cathedral. 

[They meet the Queen and one of her ladies walking towards 
them. Jeanie then tells her story, and the Duke of Argyll adds 
his own earnest entreaty that her unfortunate sister's life may be 
spared] 

6. " Well, my lord," said her Majesty, " all these fine 
speeches do not convince me of the propriety of so soon 
showing any mark of favour to your — I suppose I must 
not say rebellions'? — but, at least, your very disaffected 
and intractable metropolis. Why, the whole nation is in 
a league to screen the savage and abominable murderers 
of that unhappy man; otherwise, how is it possible but 
that, of so many perpetrators, and engaged in so public an 
action for such a length of time, one at least must have 
been recognised ] Even this wench, for aught I can tell, 
may be a depository of the secret. — Hark you, young 
woman, had you any friends engaged in the Porteous 
Mobi" 

7. "No, madam," answered Jeanie, happy that the 
question was so framed that she could, with a good con- 
science, answer it in the negative. 

"But I suppose," continued the Queen, "if you were 
possessed of such a secret, you would hold it a matter of 
conscience to keep it to yourself 1 " 

" I would pray to be directed and guided what was the 
line of duty, madam," answered Jeanie. 

"Yes, and take that which suited your own inclina- 
tions," replied her Majesty. 

8. " If it like you, madam," said Jeanie, " I would have 
gone' to the end of the earth to save the life of John Por- 
teous, or any other unhappy man in his condition ; but I 
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might lawfully doubt how far I am called upon to be the 
avenger of his blood, though it may become the civil magis- 
trate to do so. He is dead and gone to his place, and they 
that have slain him must answer for their own act. But 
my sister — my poor sister Effie, still lives, though her 
days and hours are numbered! — She still lives, and a 



Jeanie Deans and Queen Caroline. 

word of the king's mouth might restore her to a broken- 
hearted old man, that never, in his daily and nightly 
exercise, forgot to pray that his Majesty might be blessed 
with a long and a prosperous reign, and that his throne, 
and the tlirone of his posterity, might be established in 
righteousness. 
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9. "0 madam, if ever ye knew wliat it was to sorrow for 
and with a sinning and a suffering creature, whose mind is 
so tossed that she can be neither called fit to live or die, 
have some compassion on our misery ! — Save an honest 
house from dishonour, and an unliappy girl, not eighteen 
years of age, from an early and dreadful death ! Alas ! it 
is not when we sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves that 
we think on other people's sufferings. Our hearts are 
waxed Hght within us then, and we are for righting our 
own wrongs and fighting our own battles. 

10. "But when the hour of trouble comes to the mind 
or to the body — and seldom may it visit your ladyship — 
and when the hour of death comes, that comes to high 
and low — lang and late may it be yours ! — my lady, 
then it is not what we hae done for oursells, but what we 
hae done for others, that we think on most pleasantly. 
And the thought that ye hae intervened to spare the poor 
thing's life will be sweeter in that hour, come when it 
may, than if a word of your mouth could hang the whole 
Porteous mob at the tail of a tow." 

11. Tear followed tear down Jeanie's cheeks, as, her 
features glowing and quivering with emotion, she pleaded 
her sister's cause with a pathos which was at once simple 
and solemn. 

" This is eloquence," said her Majesty to the Duke of 
Argyll " Young woman," she continued, addressing her- 
self to Jeanie, " / cannot grant a pardon to your sister — 
but you shall not want my warm intercession with his 
Majesty. Take this housewife case," she continued, put- 
ting a small embroidered needle-case into Jeanie's hands ; 
"do not open it now, but at your leisure — you will find 
something in it which will remind you that you have had 
an interview with Queen Caroline." 
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12. Jeanie, having her suspicions thus confirmed, 
dropped on her knees, and would have expanded herself 
in gratitude; but the Duke, who was upon thorns lest 
she should say more or less than just enough, touched his 
chin once more. 

" Our business is, I think, ended for the present, my Lord 
Duke," said the Queen, " and, I trust, to your satisfaction. 
Hereafter I hope to see your Grace more frequently, both 
at Eichmond and St James's. — Come, Lady Suffolk, we 
must wish his Grace good-morning." 

They exchanged their parting reverences, and the Duke, 
as soon as the ladies had turned their backs, assisted Jeanie 
to rise from the ground, and conducted her back through 
the avenue, which she trod with the feeling of one who 
walks in her sleep. 



equipage, carriage and horses. (Fr. 
—from L. e^uiu, a horse.) 

accessories, things which give or con- 

• tribute aid. (L. ad, to, and cessum, 
to go.) 

inimitable, not to be equalled or imi- 
tated. 

reverted, went back. (L. re, and ver- 
tere, to turn.) 

vondncted, led. (L. con, with ; dtLcifre, 
to lead.) 



reconnoitriiig, taking a wide and care- 
ful survey. (Fr.— from L. reoognoa- 
cSre, to know again.) 

obscurity, dimness. (L. obscurus, 
dark.) 

intractable, that cannot be governed 
or managed well. (L. in, not ; trac- 
tare, to draw or drag.) 

intervened, come between; interfered. 
(L. inter, between ; venire, to come.) 



1. Inverary, the seat of the Duke of Argyll in the west of Scotland. 

2. Arthur's Seat is the hill which overlooks Edinburgh. 

3. Porteous was dragged from the prison and murdered by the mob. 

4. Tail of a tow, the end of the hangman's rope. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. What are the nouns formed from or connected with the following adjec- 
tives?— 

True; strong; high; great; grand; young. 

2. How may adverbs be formed fix)m adjectives? Give examples. 

3. Parse the foUowing words trom 6 :— 

Carpeted; mo^; like; oatued; their; side; an. 
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28.— THE CASTAWAY. 

COWPBR. 

William Cowper, one of the finest and truest of our English poets, was 
bom at the parsonage, Qreat Berkhampstead, Hertfoixlshire, where his father 
was rector of the parish, in the year 1781. He was educated at Gambiidge ; 
and, at the age of thirty-one, was appointed, through the influence of his 
uncle, the Lord-Chancellor, one of the clerks to the House of Lords. He was 
subject all his life to attacks of insanity. His first volume of poems was pub- 
lished in 1782. His best-known poem is the "Diverting History of John 
Gilpin ; " but his best piece of work is probably the Task. His most power- 
ful poem is the Castaway— whose fate he sadly compares with his own. 
In 1794, George III. granted him a pension of £300 a-year ; but by this time 
he had sunk into a state of the deepest dejection, fh)m which he ridlied only 
a short time before his death. He died at Dereham, in Norfolk, in the year 
1800. His Letters, which were collected after his death, are among the most 
charming prose compositions in the language. 

1. Obscurest night involved the sky, 

The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Washed headlong from on board. 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home for ever left. 

2. "No braver chief could Albion boast 

Than he with whom he went, 
Nor ever ship left Albion's coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 

He loved them both, but both in vain, 
Nor him beheld, nor her again. 

3. Not long beneath the whelming brine, 

Expert to swim, he lay; 
Nor soon he felt his strength decline. 
Or courage die away : 

But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 
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4. He shouted ; nor his friends had failed 

To check the vessel's course, 
But so the furious blast prevailed, 

That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 
And scudded still before the wind. 

5. Some succour yet they could afford ; 

And, such as storms allow. 
The cask, the coop, the floated cord. 

Delayed not to bestow : 

But he, they knew, nor ship nor shore, 
AVhate'er they gave, should visit more. 

6. 'Not, cruel as it seemed, could he 

Their haste himself condemn. 
Aware that flight, in such a sea. 
Alone could rescue them : 
Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

7. He long survives, who lives an hour 

In ocean, self-upheld; 
And so long he, with unspent power. 
His destiny repelled : 

And ever, as the minutes flew. 
Entreated help, or cried — " Acdeu." 

8. At length, his transient respite past, 

His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every blast. 

Could catch the sound no more : 

For then, by toil subdued,. he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank. 
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9. "No poet wept him ; but the page 

Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 

Is wet with Anson^s tear : 

And tears by bards or lieroes shed 
Alike immortalise the dead. 

10. I therefore purpose not, or dream, 

Descanting on his fate. 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date : 

But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 

11. No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone ; 
When, snatched from all effectual aid, 
We perished, each alone ; 

But I beneath a rougher sea. 

And whelmed in blacker gulfs than he. 



involved, covered and hid. (L. in, 

and volvere, to roll.) 
destined, marked out by fate or 

destiny. 
whelming, usually oyerwhelming, 

covering with water or any other 

fluid. 
sncconr, help. (Througli Fr.— from L. 

mccurrerej to run to the assistance 



of a person.) 
repeUed, drove back. (L. re, back; 

pellere, to drive.) 
transient, fleeting; passing quickly 

away. (L. trans, across ; iens, going.) 
descantixig, speaking much and freely. 

(L. dis, apart, and cantdre, to sing.) 
theme, subject. 
propitioTiB, friendly ; favourable. 



1. George Anson was born in Staflbrdshire in 1697. He served under 
Admiral Byng. In 1740 he was sent on an expedition against the Spaniards, 
in which he greatly distinguished himself. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write the story of the Castaway in your own words. 

2. Write out the subjects and their enlargements in verses 5 and 6. 

3. Make a list of the verbs in the past tense in the last three verses. 
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29.--A WINTER SCENE IN COLORADO. 

BIRD. 

This is an extract from * A Lady*s Life in the Rocky Mountains/ 
by Isabella Bird. This lady rode on horseback through the wilder 
parts of Colorado, and has given us some striking pictures of the 
mountain scenery. She is a great traveller, and has also written a 
charming book about Japan. 

1. I rode up one great ascent where hills were tumbled 
about confusedly ; and suddenly across the broad ravine, 
rising above the sunny grass and the deep-green pines, 
rose in glowing and shaded red against the glittering blue 
heaven a magnificent and unearthly range of mountains, 
as shapely as could be seen, rising into colossal points, 
cleft by deep ravines, broken up into sharks' teeth, with 
gigantic knobs and pinnacles rising from their inaccessible 
sides, very fair to look upon, — a glowing, heavenly, unfor- 
gettable sight, and only four miles off. 

2. Mountains they looked not of this earth, but such 
as one sees in dreams alone, and blessed ranges of " the 
land which is very far off." They were more brilliant 
than those incredible colours in which painters array the 
fiery hills of Moab and the Desert ; and one could not 
believe them for ever uninhabited, for on them rose, as in 
the East, the similitude of stately fortresses, — not the grey 
castellated towers of feudal Europe, but gay, massive, 
Saracenic architecture, the outgrowth of the solid rock. 

3. They were vast ranges, apparently of enormous 
height, their colour indescribable,^deepest and reddest 
near the pine-draped bases, then gradually softening into 
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-wonderful tenderness, till the highest summits rose all 
flushed, and with an illusion of transparency, so that one 
might believe that they were taking on the hue of sunset. 
Below them lay broken ravines of fantastic rocks, cleft 
and canyoned by the river, with a tender unearthly light 
over all — the apparent warmth of a glowing clime ; while 
I on the north side was in the shadow, among 'the pure 
unsullied snow. 

" With us the damp, the chill, the gloom ; 
With them the sunset's rosy bloom." 

The dimness of earth with me, the light of heaven with 
them. 

4. Here, again, worship seemed the only attitude for a 
human spirit, and the question was ever present, " Lord, 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him ; or the son of 
man, that Thou visitest him 1 " I rode up and down hills 
laboriously in snowdrifts, getting off often to ease my 
faithful pony by walking down ice-clad slopes, stopping 
constantly to feast my eyes upon the changeless glory, — 
always seeing some new ravine, with its depths of colour, 
or miraculous brilliancy of red, or phantasy of form. 

5. Then below, where the trail was locked into a deep 
canyon where there was scarcely room for it and the river, 
there was a beauty of another kind in solemn gloom. 
There the stream curved and twisted marvellously, widen- 
ing into shallows, narrowing into deep boiling eddies, with 
pyramidal firs and the beautiful silver spruce fringing its 
banks, and often falling across it in artistic grace; the 
gloom chill and deep, with only now and then a light 
trickling through the pines upon the cold snow ; when, 
suddenly turning round, I saw behind, as if in the glory 
of an eternal sunset, those flaming and fantastic peaks. 
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6. The effect of the combination of winter and summer 
was singular. The trail ran on the north side the whole 
time, and the snow lay deep and pure white ; while not a 
wreath of it lay on the south side, where abundant lawns 
basked in the warm sun. 



colossal, very great; gigantic. The 
adjective from Colossus, the great 
brazen giant of Uliodes. 

similitude, likeness. (L. similis, like.) 



iUnsion, deceptive appearance. (L. 

iUvMo, a mocking.) 
fantastic, fanciful ; of absurd shapes. 

(Gr. phantcma^ vision, fancy.) 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse the following :— 

' I rode up one great ascent whtre hills were tumbled about confusedly ; 
and suddenly across the broad ravine rose an unearthly range of 
mountains." 

2. Parse the words in italics in the above. 

3. What is a conjunction ? Give an instance in a sentence. 
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30.— STORMING OF BADAJOS. 

WILLIAM NAPIER. 

Sir Wm. Napier, a distinguished soldier and eminent historian, was born 
at Castletown, Kildare, Ireland, in the year 1785. He was the younger brother 
of the great Sir Charles Napier ; and, like him, entered the army at the early 
age of fifteen. He served under Sir John Moore at Corunna, and in all the 
campaigns of the Spanish war till its conclusion in 1814. After the battle of 
Waterloo, he devoted his time to tlie writing of history. His greatest work is 
the History of the Peninsular War, and to this work he gave sixteen years 
of his life. He died in the year 1860. It is from the ' Peninsular War ' that 
the following passage is taken. 



Badajos, a fortress on the borders of Spain and Portugal, was 
three times besieged by Lord Wellington during the Peninsular 
War. Twice the siege had to be raised, owing to the deficiency of 
troops and siege-material; but in March 1812, three breaches were 
made in the walls, and the town was assaulted by night at five dif- 
ferent points at once. Picton's division succeeded in taking the 
castle after a desperate resistance ; but the two divisions who 
attacked the centre found the breaches almost impregnable. 

1. The two divisions had reached the glacis just as 
the firing at the castle had commenced, and the flash of 
a single musket discharged from the covered-way as a 
signal, showed them that the French were ready — yet no 
stir was heard, and darkness covered the breaches. Some 
hay-packs were then tlirown, some ladders were placed, 
and the forloni-hopes and storming-parties of the light 
division, about five hundred in all, had descended into 
the ditch without opposition, when a bright flame shoot- 
ing upwards displayed all the terrors of the scene. 

2. The ramparts, crowded with dark figures and glitter- 
ing arms, were seen on the one side; and on the other, the 
red columns of .the British, deep and broad, were coming 
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on like streams of burning lava : it was the touch of the 
magician's hand, for a crash of thunder followed, and with 
incredible violence the storming -parties were dashed to 
pieces by the explosion of hundreds of shells and powder- 
barrels. 



Storming of Badajos. 

Shot, shells, grenades were poured upon them; hun- 
dreds fell dead and wounded in the ditch, but hundreds 
more pressed on, cheering vehemently. 
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3. Now a multitude bounded up the great breach as 
if driven by a whirlwind, but across the top glittered a 
range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged on both 
sides, and firmly fixed in ponderous beams, which were 
chained together, and set deep in the ruins ; and for ten 
feet in front, the ascent was covered with loose planks, 
studded with sharp iron points, on which the feet of the 
foremost being set, the planks moved, and the unhappy 
soldiers, falling forward on the spikes, rolled down upon 
the ranks behind. 

4. Then the Frenchmen, shouting at the success of 
their stratagem, and leaping forward, plied their shot 
with terrible rapidity, for every man had several muskets; 
and each musket, in addition to its ordinary charge, con- 
tained a small cylinder of wood, stuck full of leaden 
slugs, which scattered like hail when they were dis- 
charged. 

5. Again the assailants rushed up the breaches, and 
again the sword - blades, immovable and impassable, 
stopped their charge, and the hissing shells and thunder- 
ing powder-barrels exploded unceasingly. Hundreds of 
men had fallen, and hundreds more were dropping ; but 
still the heroic officers called aloud for new trials, and 
sometimes followed by many, sometimes by a few, as- 
cended the ruins ; and so furious were the men themselves, 
that in one of the charges, the rear strove to push the 
foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even to make a 
bridge of their writhing bodies. But the others frustrated 
the attempt by dropping down ; and men fell so fast from 
the shot, that it was hard to know who went down volun- 
tarily, or who were stricken, and many stooped unhurt 
that never rose again. 

6. So terrific was the slaughter that Lord Wellington 
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reluctantly gave orders for the troops to retire and prepare 
for a second assault. But meanwhile the castle had been 
stormed by Picton*s men, and Genei-al Walker's brigade 
after a furious conflict stormed the bastion of San 
Vincente, a suburb of Badajos. 

The 4th Regiment, which had entered the town when 
the San Vincente was first carried, was strangely situated, 
for the streets were empty and brilliantly illuminated, and 
no person was seen ; yet a low buzz and whisper were 
heard around, lattices were now and then gently opened, 
and from time to time shots were fired from underneath 
the doors of the houses by the Spaniards. 

7. However, the troops, with bugles sounding, advanced 
towards the great square of the town, and in their pro- 
gress captured several mules going with ammunition to 
the breaches; but the square itself was as empty and 
silent as the streets, and the houses as bright with lamps. 
A terrible enchantment seemed to be in operation, for they 
saw nothing but light, and heard only the low whispers 
close around them ; while the tumult at the breaches 
was like the crashing thunder. 

8. And thus Badajos was won, but at a great cost of 
life, for no less than 5000 officers and men were killed 
or wounded in the attack. 

Let any man picture to himself this frightful carnage 
taking place in a space of less than a hundred square yards ; 
let him consider that the slain died not all suddenly, nor 
by one manner of death; that some perished by steel, 
some by shot, some by water; that some were crushed 
and mangled by heavy weights, some trampled upon, 
some dashed to atoms by the fiery explosions ; that for 
hours the destruction was endured without shrinking, 
and that the town was won at last, — let any man consider 
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this, and he must admit that a British army bears with it 
an awful power. 

9. When the extent of the night's havoc was made 
known to Lord Wellington, the firmness of his nature 
gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded 
to a passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant 
soldiers. 

incredible, that cannot be believed. I array, and 0^70, 1 lead.) 



frnatrated, defeated ; rendered of no 
effect. (L. frustrdre, to make vain 



(L. in, not, and credere, to believe.) 
stratagem, a plan or scheme for de- 
ceiving an enemy. (Qr. stratos, an 

1. Glacis (from L. glades, ice), a smooth sloping bank ; the side of an earth- 
work facing the country. 

2. Covered-way is the trench protected by the earth thrown up from it, by 
which besiegers approach a fortress in modern warfare. 

3. Forlorn-hope, a picked body of men, usually volunteers, chosen for an 
assault. Tlie name describes the desperate nature of their enterprise. 

4. The touch of a magician's hand. The sudden blaze of light was like the 
effect of enchantment. 

5. Grenades, hollow balls of iron or some other metal, which are filled with 
powder, and can be exploded by means of a fuse. They are thrown by the 
hand. (Fr. grenade, a pomegranate.) 

6. Bastion, a mass of earth built as a wall to protect the walls of a town or 
fortified place. (Fr. batir, for hastir, to build.) 

7. Lattice (Fr. lattis, a covering of laths), any interlaced framework of wood 
or metal, formed by crossing bars at regular intervals. Here it is applied to 
hinged windows. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Describe in your own words the st-onning of Badajos. 

2. Give some examples of words that may be used either as nouns or as 
verbs. 

8. Put in adjective clauses to complete the following sentences, and to 
quahfy the words in italics : — 

(1.) We stayed at the hotel . (2.) The horse carried us well on 

our way. (3.) The flood caused the river to overflow its 

banks. 
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31— THE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE. 



AYTOUN. 

William EdmondBtoime Aytonn, a famous writer both in poetry and in 
prose, was bom in Edinburgh in the year 1813. He was educated at the 
University there, and was called to the Scottish bar in 1840. He was after- 
wards appointed Professor of English Literature in the University. 

His most famous work is the Laya of the Scottiah Cavaliers. In his Bon 
Gaultier Ballads, which he wrote along with Sir Theodore Martin, there arc, 
from his pen, some of the brightest and most telling parodies in the language. 
He was for many years a writer in Blackwood's Magazine. 

He married a daughter of Professor Wilson, who is known to all the world as 
Christopher North. Aytoun died in the year 1865. 

The following extract is from his ' Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.' 



John Grahame (or Graeme) of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee, 
was a stanch supporter of the Stewarts, and was in command of 
the royal forces in Scotland when William of Orange landed. When 
the Convention or State Asse^lbly in Edinburgh refused to support 
him, he raised an army of Highlanders, which encountered the reg- 
ular troops under General Mackay in the Pass of Killiecrankie. The 
Highlanders won the battle, but Claverhouse was killed in the mo- 
ment of victory. (July 27, 1689.) 

Sound, the fife, and cry the slogan — 

Let the pibroch shake the air 
With its wild triumphal music, 

Worthy of the freight we bear ! 

Let the ancient hills of Scotland 6 

Hear once more the battle-song 

Swell within their glens and valleys 
As the clansmen march along ! 

On the heights of Killiecrankie 

Yester-mom our army lay : 10 
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Slowly rose the mist in columns 

From the river's broken way ; 
Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 

And the Pass was wrapped in gloom, 
When the clansmen rose together 15 

From their lair amidst the broom. 



Pass of Killiecrankie. 

Then we belted on our tartans. 

And our bonnets down wo drew, 
And we felt our broadswords* edges. 

And we proved them to be true ; 20 

And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, 

And we cried tlie gathering-cry, 
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And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 

And we swore to do or die ! 
Then our leader rode before us 25 

On his war-horse black as night — 
Well the Cameronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight ! — 
And a cry of exultation 

From the bearded warriors rose ; 30 

For we loved the house of Claver'se, 

And we thought of good Montrose. 

Like the tempest down the ridges 

Swept the hurricane of steel, 
Rose the slogan of Macdonald — 35 

Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 

'Mongst the foremost of our band — 
On we poured until we met them. 

Foot to foot, and hand to hand. 40 

Horse and man went down like driftwood 

When the floods are black at Yule, 
And their carcasses are whirling 

In the Garry's deepest pool 
Horse and man went down before us — 45 

Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done ! 

And the evening star was shining 

On Schehallion's distant head, 50 

When we wiped our bloody broadswords 

And returned to count the dead. 
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There we found him gashed and gory, 

Stretched upon the cumbered plain, 
As he told us where to seek him, 55 

In the thickest of the slain. 
And a smile was on his visage, 

For within his dying ear 
Pealed the joyful note of triumph, 

And the clansmen's clamorous cheer : 60 

So, amidst the battle's thunder. 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 
In the glory of his manhood 

Passed the spirit of the Graeme ! 

Open wide tlie vaults of Atholl, 65 

Where the bones of heroes rest — 
Open wide the hallowed portals 

To receive another guest ! 
Last of Scots, and last of freemen — 

Last of all that dauntless race, 70 

Who would rather die unsullied 

Than outlive the land's disgrace ! 
Oh, thou lion-hearted warrior ! 

Reck not of the after-time : 
Honour may be deemed dishonour, 75 

Loyalty be called a crime. 
Sleep in peace with kindred ashes 

Of the noble and the true, 
Hands that never failed their country, 

Hearts that never baseness knew. 80 

Sleep ! — and till the latest trumpet 

Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 

Chieftain than our own Dundee ! 
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freight, burden or load. hallowed, sacred ; holy. 

lair, hed (generally of a wild heast). unsullied, unspotted ; unstained. 

The noun from lay, (Un, not ; and A.S. sylian, to de- 

eznltation, joy and triumph. (L. ex- file with dirt or mud.) 

ultdre, to frisk about.) 

I. Slogan, the war-cry of the Highlanders. 

?. Pibroch, the war-music of the Highland bagpipes. 

3. Killiecrankie, a narrow and romantic pass in the Grampians, near Dun- 
keld. 

4. Broom, a wild shrub with beautiful yellow flowers, common on moors. 

!>. Tartan, cloth checkered in many colours, \yom by the Highlanders of 
Scotland. Here, however, only the plaid wrapped round the breast and 
shoulders is meant. 

6. Bonnets are what are known as " Scotch caps " in England. 

7. Cameronian rebels. William III.'s troops were so called in derision by 
the Highlanders, from one Cameron, a Presbyterian, who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Stewarts. This of course is written from the point of 
view of the Highlanders. 

8. Claver'se, shortened for Claverhonse. 

9. Montrose. The Marquis of Montrose was the commander of the Scotch 
forces that fought on tlie side of Charles I. in the Civil War. He was defeated 
by General Leslie, and was executed in 1650. 

10. Macdonald and Lochiel, two of the chief supporters of Viscount Dundee. 

II. Yule, Christmas — a name which has come down to us from our heathen 
forefathers. It was applied by them to the festival of their god, the Sun. 

12. The Oarry is the little stream that runs down the valley below the Pass 
of Killiecrankie. 

13. Schehallion, a mountain in the Grampians of Perthshire. 

14. Graeme, shortened form of Grahame, the family name of Claverhouse. 

15. Vaults of Atholl. Claverhouse was buried in the church of Blair Atholl. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse:— 

" There we found him gashed and gory 
Stretched upon the cumbered plain, 
As he told us where to seek him, 
In the thickest of the slain." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. How many kinds of nouns are there ? Give two examples of each. 
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32.— THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

SCOTT. 

This extract is from Sir W. Scott's * Life of Napoleon.' For notice of Scott, 
see p. 58. 

Napoleon I. invaded Russia with an immense army in 1812, and 
after several desperate battles reached Moscow. But the Russians 
had abandoned the city and hardly had Napoleon fixed his quarters 
in the Kremlin, when flames broke out in different parts of the city, 
and were with difficulty extinguished. 

1. At night the flames again rose in the north and 
west quarters of the city. As far the greater part of 
the houses were huilt of wood, the conflagration spread 
with the most dreadful rapidity. This was at first 
imputed to the blazing brands and sparks which were 
carried by the wind ; but at length it was observed, that, 
as often as tlie wind changed, and it changed three times 
in that terrible night, new flames broke always forth 
in that direction where the existing gale was calculated 
to direct them on the Kremlin. These horrors were 
increased by the chance of explosion. There was, though 
as yet unknown to the French, a magazine of powder 
in the Kremlin ; besides that, a park of artillery, with 
its ammunition, was drawn up under the Emperor's 
window. 

2. Morning came, and with it a dreadful scene. 
During the whole night, the metropolis had glared with 
an untimely and unnatural light. It was now covered 
with a thick and suffocating atmosphere of almost 
palpable smoke. The flames defied the efforts of the 
French soldiery, and it is said that the fountains of the 
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city had been rendered inaccessible, the water-pipes cut, 
and the fire-engines destroyed or carried off. 

3. Then came the reports of fire-balls having been 
found burning in deserted houses ; of men and women 



The Retreat from Moscow. 

who, like demons, had been seen openly spreading the 
flames, and who were said to be furnished with com- 
bustibles for rendering their work more secure. Several 
wretches against whom such acts had been charged, were 
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seized upon, and, probably without much inquiry, were 
shot on the spot. While it was almost impossible to 
keep the roof of the Kremlin clear of the burning brands 
which showered down the wind. Napoleon watched from 
the windows the course of the fire which devoured his 
fair conquest, and the exclamation burst from him, 
"These are indeed Scythians!" 

4. The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher upon 
the third night, and extended the flames, with which 
there was no longer any human power of contending. 
At the dead hour of midnight, the Kremlin itself was 
found to be on fire. A soldier of the Eussian police, 
charged with being the incendiary, was turned over to 
the summary vengeance of the Imperial Guard. 

6. Buonaparte was then at length persuaded, by the 
entreaties of all around him, to relinquish his quarters 
in the Kremlin, to which, as the visible mark of his 
conquest, he had seemed to cling with the tenacity of a 
lion holding a fragment of his prey. He encountered 
both difficulty and danger in retiring from the palace, and 
before he could gain the city gate, he had to traverse with 
his suite streets arched with fire, and in which the very 
air they breathed was suffocating. 

6. At length he gained the open country, and took 
up his abode in a palace of the Czar's called Petrowsky, 
about a French league from the city. As he looked back 
on the fire, which, under the influence of the autimmal 
wind, swelled and surged about the Kremlin, like an in- 
fernal ocean around a sable Pandemonium, he could not 
suppress the ominous expression, "This bodes us great 
misfoi-tune." 

7. The fire continued to triumph unopposed, and 
consumed in a few days what it had cost centuries to 

K 
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raise, "Palaces and temples," says a Russian author, 
" monuments of art and miracles of luxury, the remains 
of ages which had passed away and those which had heen 
the creation of yesterday ; the tombs of ancestors, and the 
nursery-cradles of the present generation, were indiscrim- 
inately destroyed. !N'othing was left of Moscow save the 
remembrance of the city, and the deep resolution to 
avenge its fall" 



palpable, that can be felt or touched. 

(L. pcUpdre, to stroke gently.) 
oombastiblefl, materials that take Are 

easily. (L. con, and bustum, to 

bum.) 
incendiary, one who willingly sets 



fire to a place. (L. iTuxndere, to set 
on fire.) 

summaxy vengeance, vengeance 
taken at once, and without the de- 
lay of a trial. 

sable, black. 



1. The Kremlin is a large triangular enclosure near the river Moskwa in 
Moscow, and contains, besides the palace of the Czar, thirty-two churches and 
many public buildings. 

2. A park of artiUery, a train of heavy artillery, with ammunition, etc., 
which accompanies an army to the field. 

3. The Scythians were a race who in ancient times inhabited the vast steppes 
of Central Asia and the southern part of Russia, now inhabited by the Don 
Cossacks. 

4. The equinoctial gales. These are strong winds which blow in March 
and September. They are called so because they occur about the time when 
day and night are equal. (L. cequvs, equal, and nox,"nocti3, night.) 

5. Suite, the company who followed and waited upon him. (Fr. suite, a 
following or retinue.) 

6. A French league, a little over two English miles. 

7. Pandemonium is properly the residence of demons. Tlie word is com- 
monly applied to the infernal regions. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

What parts of speech may take the place of a noun in a sentence ? 

Analyse : — 

" Several wretches against whom such acts had been charged, were seized 

upon, and, probably without much inquiry, were shot on the spot." 
Parse the words in italics. 



^ 
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33.-ADVENTUKE WITH A CAYMAN. 



WATERTON. 

Charles Waterton, a distinguished traveller and naturalist, was bom at Wal- 
ton Hall, in Yorkshire, in the year 1782. He passed his life chiefly in wandering 
in the two Americas, and studying aniinal nature. He says of himself : " I have 
attacked and slain .<i modem python, and rode on the back of a cayman to the 
water's edge— a very different situation from that of a Hyde Park dandy on his 
Sunday prances before the ladies. Alone and barefoot I have pulled poisonous 
snakes out of their lurking-places ; climbed up trees to peep into holes for 
bats and vampires ; and for days together hastened through sun and rain to 
the thickest parts of the forest to procure specimens I had never seen before." 
Mr Wat«rton's best work is Essays on Katural History. He died in 1865. 
The cayman mentioned in the following extract is now— stulTed— one of the 
natural curiosities of Walton Hall. 



1. We found a cayman, ten feet and a half long, fast 
to the end of the rope. Nothing now remained to do but 
to get him out of the water without injuring his scales, 
but this was just the difficulty. We mustered strong : 
there were three Indians from the creek, there was my 
own Indian Yan, Daddy Quashi, the negro from Mrs 
Peterson^s, James, Mr R Edmonstone's man, whom I was 
instructing to preserve birds, and, lastly, myself. 

2. I informed the Indians that it was my intention to 
draw him quietly out of the water, and then secure him. 
They looked and stared at each other, and said I might do 
it myself, but they would have no hand in it ; the cayman 
would worry some of us. On saying this, they squatted 
on their hams with the most perfect indifference. 

The Indians of these wilds have never been subject 
to the least restraint ; and I knew enough of them' to be 
aware that if T tried to force them against their will they 
would take themselves off, and leave me and my presents 
unheeded, and never return. 
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3. Daddy Quashi was for applying to our guns, as usual, 
considering them our best and safest friends. I immedi- 
ately offered to knock him down for his cowardice, and he 
shrank back, begging that I would be cautious and not 
get myself worried, and apologising for his own want of 
resolution. My Indian was now in conversation with the 
others, and they asked if I would allow them to shoot a 
dozen arrows into him, and thus disable him. This would 
have ruined all. I had come above 300 miles on purpose 
to get a cayman uninjured, and not to carry back a muti- 
lated specimen. I rejected this proposition with firmness, 
and darted a disdainful eye upon the Indians. 

4. Daddy Quashi was again beginning to remonstrate, 
and I chased him on the sand-bank for a quarter of a mile. 
He told me afterwards he thought he should have dropped 
down dead with fright, for he was firmly persuaded, if I 
had caught him, I should have bundled him into the cay- 
man's jaws. Here then we stood in silence, like a calm 
before a thunderstorm. They wanted to kill him, and I 
wanted to take him alive. 

5. I now walked up and down the sand, revolving a 
dozen projects in my head. The canoe was at a consider- 
able distance, and I ordered the people to bring it round 
to the place where we were. The mast was eight feet 
long, and not much thicker than my wrist. I took it out 
of the canoe, and wrapped the sail round the end of it. 
Now it appeared clear to me that, if I went down upon 
one knee, and held the mast in the same position as the 
soldier holds his bayonet when rushing to the charge, I 
could force it down the cayman's throat should he come 
open-mouthed at me. When this was told to the Indians, 
they brightened up, and said they would help me to pull 
him out of the river. 
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6. " Brave squad ! " said I to myself ; " daring fellows 
enough, now that you have got me betwixt yourselves and 
danger." I then mustered all hands for the last time be- 
fore the battle. We were four South American savages, 
two negroes from Africa, a Creole from Trinidad, and my- 
self — a white man from Yorkshire. In fact, a little tower 
of Babel group, in dress, no dress, address, and language. 

7. Daddy Quashi hung in the rear. I showed him a 
large Spanish knife, which I always carried in the waist- 
band of my trousers: it spoke volimies to him, and he 
shrugged up his shoulders in absolute despair. The sun 
was just peeping over the high forests on the eastern hills, 
iis if coming to look on and bid us act with becoming 
fortitude. I placed aU the people at the end of the rope, 
and ordered them to pull till the cayman appeared on the 
surface of the water; and then, should he plunge, to 
slacken the rope and let him go again into the deep. 

8. I now took the mast of the canoe in my hand (the 
sail being tied round the end of the mast) and sank down 
upon one knee, about four yards from the water's edge, 
determining to thrust it down his throat, in case he gave 
me an opportunity. I certainly felt somewhat uncom- 
fortable in this situation, and I thought of Cerberus on 
the other side of the Styx ferry. The people pulled the 
cayman to the surface : he plunged furiously as soon as 
he arrived in these upper regions, and immediately went 
below again on their slackening the rope. 

9. I saw enough not to fall in love at first sight. I 
now told them we would run all risks, and have him on 
land immediately. They pulled again, and out he came, 
a huge and horrible monster. This was an interesting 
moment. I kept my position firmly, with my eye fixed 
steadfastly on him. 
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10. By this time the cayman was within two yards of 
me. I saw he was in a state of fear and perturbation : I 
instantly dropped the mast, sprang up, and jumped on his 
back, turning half round as I vaulted, so that I gained my 
seat with my face in a right position. I immediately 
seized his fore-legs, and, by main force, twisted them on 
his back ; thus they served me for a bridle. 

11. He now seemed to have recovered from his surprise, 
and, probably fancying himself in hostile company, he 
began to plunge furiously, and lashed the sand with his 
long and powerful tail. I was out of reach of the strokes 
of it, by being near his head. He continued to plunge 
and strike, and made my seat very uncomfortable. It 
must have been a fine sight for an unoccupied spectator. 

1 2. The people roared out in triumph, and were so vocif- 
erous that it was some time before they heard me tell them 
to puU me and my beast of burden farther inland. 1 was 
apprehensive the rope might break, and then there would 
have been every chance of going down to the regions 
under water with the cayman. That would have been 
more perilous than Arion's marine morning ride, when he 
crossed the sea on the back of a dolphin. 

13. The people now dragged us about forty yards on the 
sand : it was the first and last time I was ever on a cay- 
man's back. Should it be asked how I managed to keep 
my seat, I would answer, — I hunted some years with Lord 
Darlinfi:ton's fox-hounds. 



resolution, firmness of miud ; strength 

of will. (L. re, again ; solutum, to 

loose.) 
difldainftd, scornful. (Through Fr.— 

from L. dw, apart from; dignus, 

worthy.) 
remonstrate, advise strongly to tJic 

contrary. (L. i-e, again ; monstrdre. 



to show.) 

fortitude, bravery. (L. fortis^ brave.) 
perturbation, disquiet; restlessness. 
(L. perturhdre, to tlirow into con- 
fusion.) 
vociferous, loud in their cries. (L. 
voXf vocis, a voice, and fero, I 
bear.) 
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1. Gajrman, the negro name for a large alligator. 

2. Creole, a half-blood. 

3. Gerbenu was the tliree-headed dog supposed by the Greeks to guard the 
entrance to the lower world. 

4. Styx, a river in the infernal regions, over which the shades of the dead 
were ferried. 

5. Arion was a Greek musician, who was thrown into the sea by some 
sailors, and saved his life on a dolphin's back, which had been attracted by 
his music. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Give three examples of a complex sentence— one with a noun clause, one 
with an adjective clause, and one with an adverbial clause. 

2. Fonn two ac^ectives from each of the following nouns :— 

Joy; grace; beauty; bounty; pity; mercy; honour; sotU. 

3. What is a preposition? Give six examples, with the nouns which they 
connect. 



34.— SELECTIONS FKOM WORDSWORTH. 

WORDSWORTH. 

William Wordgworth, a great English poet, was born at Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland, in the year 1770. He is often spoken of as the greatest of the 
** Lake Poets." These poets— Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey— were so 
called, because they lived in the Lake country in the north of England ; but 
as they had little in common, either in their style or in their modes of thinking, 
the name is not a very appropriate one. He was educated at St John's College, 
Cambridge, where he remained for four years. In 1793, at the early age of 
twenty-three, he published his first volume of poems. Along with his friend 
Coleridge, he produced the ' Lyrical Ballads ' in 1798. He was created Poet- 
Laureate in the year 1843, on the death of Southey. He died at his residence, 
Bydal Mount, in the year 1850. His longest poem is the Excarsion. His 
most beautiful poems are his shorter pieces— such as " She dwelt among the 
untrodden ways," and some of his sonnets. His style is one of perfect sim- 
plicity—sometimes degenerating into dulness ; but when he is at his best, he 
is one of the greatest writers that England has ever produced. 

THOUGHTS OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music. Liberty ! 
There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
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Thou fought'st against him ; but hast vainly striven : 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 
Then cleave, cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee ! 

ON A OBLBBRATBD EVENT IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 

A Koman Master stands on Grecian ground, 

And to the people at the Isthmian Games 

Assembled, He, by a herald's voice, proclaims 

The Liberty of Greece : — the words rebound 

Until all voices in one voice are drowned ; 

Glad acclamation by which air was rent ! 

And birds, high flying in the element. 

Dropped to the earth, astonished at the sound ! 

Yet were the thoughtful grieved ; and stiU that voice 

Haunts, with sad echoes, musing Fancy's ear : 

Ah! that a Conqtietw^s words should be so dear : 

Ah! that a boon could shed such rapturous joys ! — 

A gift of that which is not to be given 

By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven. 

IN MEMORY OP A YOUNG GIRL. 

1. Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 
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2. " Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse : and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

3. " She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm. 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

4. " The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Kor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 
By silent sympathy. 

5. " The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

6. " And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell." 
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7. Thus Nature spake — The work was done — 
How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 

TO A SKYLARK. 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ] 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground 1 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home 1 



bereft, deprived of; robbed of. . i balm, anything that soothes. (Through 
rapturons, causing great joy or rap- Fr. — from Gr. balsamon, balsam.) 
tui-e. (L. rapere, to seize.) I vital, belonging to life. (L. vita, life.) 

1. Isthmian Oames, the great national games of the Greeks, called so be- 
cause they took place on the Isthmus of Corintli. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. state in your own words the meaning of the second of these poems. 

2. How many kinds of objects of a transitive verb are there? 

3. Write out all the objects in the verses ** To a Skylark." 
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35.-A NORWEGIAN FIORD. 

MISS MARTINEAU. 

Harriet Mariinean, a clever and versatile wi-iter, wa8 bum at Norwich in 
1802. From her earliest youth she showed great earnestness of character, an 
eager and unremitting desire for knowledge, and a great talent for literary com- 
position. She is the author of a very large number of books, novels, histories, 
tales, essays on political economy, books of travels, and others. Perhaps her 
best book is Eastern life, Past and Present. Slie died in the year 1876. 

1. Every one who has looked at the map of Norway 
must have heen struck with the singular character of its 
coast. On the map it looks so jagged, such a strange 
mixture of land and sea, tliat it appears as if there must 
he a perpetual struggle between the two, — the sea striv- 
ing to inundate the land, and the land pushing itself out 
into the sea, till it ends in their dividing the region be- 
tween them. On the spot, however, this coast is very 
sublime. 

2. The long straggling promontories are mountainous, 
towering ridges of rock, springing up in precipices from 
the water; while the bays between them, instead of being 
rounded with shelving sandy shores on which tlie sea 
tumbles its waves, as in the bays of our coast, are, in fact, 
long narrow vaUeys, fiUed with sea, instead of being laid 
out in fields and meadows. The high rocky banks shelter 
these deep bays (called fiords) from ahnost every wind ; 
so that their waters are usually as still as those of a lake. 

3. For days and weeks together, they reflect each 
separate tree-top of the pine-forests which clothe the 
mountain-sides, the mirror being broken only by the leap 
of some sportive fish, or the oars of the boatman as he 
goes to inspect the sea-fowl from islet to islet of the fiord. 
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or carries out his nets or his rod to catch the sea-trout, 
or char, or cod, or herrings, which abound in their seasons 
on the coast of Norway. 



A Scene in Norway. 

4. It is difficult to say whether these fiords arc 
more beautiful in summer or in winter. In summer 
they glitter with golden sunshine ; and purple and green 
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shadows from the mountain and forest lie on them ; and 
these may be more lovely than the faint light of the 
winter noons of those latitudes, and the snowy pictures 
of frozen peaks which then show themselves on tlie 
surface; but before the day is half over, out come the 
stars — the glorious stars, which shine like nothing we 
have ever seen. 

5. There the planets cast a faint shadow, as the young 
moon does with us ; and these planets, and the constel- 
lations of the sky, as they silently glide over from peak 
to peak of these rocky passes, are imaged on the waters 
so clearly that the fisherman, as he unmoors his boat for 
his evening task, feels as if he were about to shoot forth 
his vessel into another heaven, and to cleave his way 
among the stars. 

6. Still as everything is to the eye, sometimes for a 
hundred miles together along these deep-sea vaUeys, there 
is rarely silence. The ear is kept awake by a thousand 
voices. In the summer there are cataracts leaping from 
ledge to ledge of the rocks, and there is the bleating of 
the kids that browse there, and the flap of the great 
eagle's wings, as it dashes abroad from its eyrie, and the 
cries of whole clouds of sea-birds which inhabit the islets; 
and all these sounds are mingled and multiplied by the 
strong echoes, till they become a din as loud as that of a 
city. 

7. Even at night, when the flocks are in the fold, and 
the birds at roost, and the echoes themselves seem to be 
asleep, there is occasionally a sweet music heard, too soft 
for even the listening ear to catch by day. Every breath 
of summer wind that steals through the pine-forests wakes 
this music as it goes. The stiff spiny leaves of the fir and 
pine vibrate with the breeze, like the strings of a musical 
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instrument, so that every breath of the night wind, in a 
Norwegian forest, wakens a myriad of tiny harps ; and 
this gentle and mournful music may be heard in gushes 
the whole night through. 

8. This music, of course, ceases when each tree be- 
comes laden with snow; but yet there is sound in the 
midst of the longest winter night There is the rumble 
of some avalanche, as, after a drifting storm, a mass of 
snow, too heavy to keep its place, slides and tumbles 
from the mountain-peak. There is also, now and then, 
a loud crack of the ice in the nearest glacier ; and, as 
many declare,, there is a crackling to be heard by those 
who listen when the northern lights are shooting and 
blazing across the sky. 



inundate, to overflow. (L. in, and 

unda, a wave.) 
vibrate, shake ; tremble. (L. vihrdre, 

to brandish.) 
myriad, literally, ten thousand ; used 



of any very large and indefinite 
number. (Gr. murioi, ten thousand . ) 
avalanche, a great mass of snow or 
ice loosened f^om the mountains, 
and tiunbling into the valley lielow. 



1. Fiord is the same word as the English Jirth. 

2. Constellations, the great groups of stars in the sky. 
a star.) 

Grammatical Exercises. 



(L. con, and stdla. 



1. Analyse the first sentence of paragraph 8. 

2. Parse those words from 7 :~ 

Even; when; themselves; occasionally; too; pine; whole; through, 

3. How many kinds of enlargement of a subject are there ? Give examples. 
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36.— THE SWINE-GENEKAL. 

HEAD. 

Sir Francis Head, a clever writer of books of travel, was bom at Rochester, 
in Kent, in the year 1793. After a short career in the army, he went out to 
South America at the head of a company of miners. While there, he rode a 
distance of upwards of 6000 miles, living on dried beef and water, and sleeping 
in the open air. One of the rides amounted to 1000 miles— ftom the foot of the 
Andes across the Pampas, to the city of Buenos Ayres. In 1835 he was made 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, and in that capacity had to put down 
an insurrection in the country. He has written several interesting books, two 
of the best known being A Ride acroBS the Pampas and A Faggot of 
Frencli Sticks. He died in 1875. 

1. Every morning, the first thing I hear, as I am dress- 
ing, is the sudden blast of an immense long wooden horn, 
from which always proceed the same four notes. I have 
got quite accustomed to this wild reveille, and the vibra- 
tion- has scarcely subsided, it is still ringing among the 
distant hills, when, leisurely proceeding from almost every 
door in the street, behold a pig ! Some, from their jaded, 
careworn, draggled appearance, are evidently leaving be- 
hind them a numerous litter ; others are great, tall, mon- 
astic, melancholy-looking creatures, which seem to have 
no other object left in this wretched world than to 
become bacon ; while others are thin, tiny, light-hearted, 
brisk, petulant piglings, with the world and all its loves 
and sorrows before them. 

2. In the middle of the drove, surrounded like a shep- 
herd by his flock, slowly stalked the " Swine-General," a 
wan spectre-looking old man, worn out, or nearly so, by 
the arduous and everyday duty of conducting, against 
their wills, a gang of exactly the most obstinate animals 
in creation. A single glance at his jaundiced, ill-natured 
countenance was sufficient to satisfy one that his temper 
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had been soiired by the vexatious contrarieties and " unto- 
ward events " it had met with. 

3. In his left hand he held a staff to help himself on- 
wards, while round his right shoulder hung one of the 
most terrific whips that could possibly be constructed. 
At the end of a short handle, turned upon a swivel, was a 
lash about nine feet long, formed like the vertebrae of a 
snake, each joint being an iron ring, which, decreasing in 
size, was closely connected with its neighbour by a band 
of hard greasy leather. 

4. The pliability, the weight, and the force of the iron 
whip rendered it an argument which the obstinacy even of 
the pigs was unable to resist, yet, as the old man proceeded 
down the road, he endeavoured to speak kindly to the herd, 
and as the bulk preceded him, jostling each other, grum- 
bling and grunting on their way, he occasionally exclaimed 
in a low, hollow, worn-out tone of encouragement, " Nina, 
Anina!" drawling of course very long on the last syllable. 

5. If any little savoury morsel caused a contention, 
stoppage, or constipation on the march, the old feUow slow- 
ly unwound his dreadful whip, and by merely whirling it 
round his head, like reading the Riot Act, he generally 
succeeded in dispersing the crowd. But, if they neglected 
this solemn warning, if their stomachs proved stronger 
than their judgment, and if the group of greedy pigs still 
continued to stagaate — "Arriff !" the old fellow exclaimed, 
and rushing forwards, the lash whirling round his head, 
he inflicted, with strength which no one could have 
fancied he possessed, a smack that seemed absolutely to 
electrify the leader. 

6. As lightning shoots across the heavens, I observed 
the culprit fly forwards, and as for many yards he con- 
tinued to slide towards the left, it was quite evident that 
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the thorn was still smarting in his side ; and no wonder, 
poor fellow ! for the blow he received would almost have 
cut a piece out of a door. 

7. As soon as the herd got out of the town, they began 
gradually to ascend the rocky barren mountain which 
appeared towering above them ; and then the labours of 
the Swine - General and his staff became greater and 
greater, for as the animals from their solid column began 
to extend or deploy themselves into a line, it was neces- 
sary constantly to ascend and descend the slippery hill in 
order to outflank them. 

8. " Arripp I " vociferated the old man, striding after 
one of his rebellious subjects ; " Arriff ! " in a shrill tone 
of voice was echoed by the lad, as he ran after another : 
however, in due time the drove reached the ground de- 
voted for that day's exercise, the whole mountain being 
thus taken in regular succession. 



looking; cross. 

pliability, power of bending. 

contention, strife. (L. contendere, to 
strain violently.) 

diapening, scattering in all direc- 
tions. (L. dis, asunder, and gpar- 
gihre, to scatter.) 

deploy, to extend into line like sol- 
diers. 



Bnbsided, died away. (L. sub, under ; 
sidire, to seat one's self) 

monastic, like a monk in a monastery. 

petulant) sharp-tempered. (L. pettL- 
lans, pert, saucy.) 

pestilenoe, a plague ; a deadly disease. 
(L. pestilentia, from pestis, an infec- 
tious disease.) 

jaundiced (Fr. jaune, yellow), bilious- 

1. ReveiU^ (Fr. riveiller, to awake), the beat of drum or the trumpet-blast 
in the morning to awaken the sleeping soldiers in camp. 

2. Swivel, a listening which allows the thing fastened to turn freely round 
and round. 

3. YertebrsB, the small bones which go to form the backbone of an animal. 

4. The Riot Act is always read by the magistrates to give time for rioters 
to disperse before soldiers are allowed to fire on them. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse the first sentence in 5. 

2. Parse the following words from 7 :— 

Gradually; rocky; which; their; began; as. 

3. In how many ways may the plurals of nouns be formed in English ? Give 
an eicample of each. 

L 
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37.— DEACHENFELS. 

BYRON. 

George Gordon, Lord Byron, was bom in London in the year 1788. He 
was educated at Harrow, and at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and, while still 
studying there, he wrote and published his first book of poems, which he called 
Hours of Idleness. He was at this time hardly nineteen years of age. This 
little book was very roughly handled in the ' Edinburgh Review,' and he re- 
plied to the Review in a vigoi-ous satire entitled English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. This poem made him famous. Soon after, he took his seat in 
the House of Lords, where he made an eloquent maiden speech. He went 
abroad, made " the grand tour " on the Continent, and, on his return, pub- 
lished the first two cantos of Childe Harold. This poem created more 
public attention and excitement than even the poems of Scott. "I awoke 
one morning," he says, " and found myself famous." In the year 1816, he left 
England with the avowed intention of never seeing it again. He took up his 
residence in Italy— first at Venice, then at Pisa. Here he wrote most of his 
works, plays, narrative poems, lyrics, and other forms of verse. When the 
War of Independence broke out in Greece, and the Greeks rose in revolt against 
the Turks, he sailed for Greece in the end of the year 1823. In April of 
next year he caught a severe cold, and died of fever on the 19th of April 1824, 
at the early age of thirty-six. His most charming poem— full of beautiful de- 
scription and vivid narrative— is his Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 

1. The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o^er the wide and winding Ehine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise com and wine. 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have showed a scene, which T should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 

2. And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And hands which oflfer early flowers, 
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Walk smiling o'er this paradise ; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of grey, 
And many a rock which steeply lowers. 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ! 

3. I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know that they must withered be. 
But yet reject them not as such ; 
For I have cherished them as dear. 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here 
When thou behold'st them drooping nigh. 
And know'st them gathered by the Ehine, 
And offered from my heart to thine ! 

4. The river nobly foams and flows. 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 

Through life to dwell delighted here; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear. 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

StiU sweeten more these banks of Ehine I 



enchanted, haunted by spirits. | disclose, open np to view. 
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1. DrachenfelB (Dragon's Rock), a hill which stands on the right bank of 
the river Rhine, about eight miles south-east of Bonn, and rises to a height of 
1056 feet. It has a cave in the side in which a dragon, from which the rock 
takes its name, was said to live. The ruins of a castle crown the rock. 

Gbammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse:— 

" I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know thai they must withered be, 
But yet reject them not (w such" 

2. Parse the words in italics in the above. 

3. Paraphrase verse 4. 



38.— THE FOUNDERING OF THE HERMES.— I. 

MICHAEL SCOTT. 

Michael Scott was one of the ablest writers of sea-novels in the early part 
of the present century. His greatest work is The CmiBe of the Midge, from 
which the following extracts are taken. 

1. The gale now came thundering down with such vio- 
lence that we found it necessary to clew up everything 
but the close-reefed foresail, and the tremendous seas that 
roared astern of us made it doubtful how long we should 
be able to scud. The distress of the ship was fast increas- 
ing ; and I noticed that the poor helpless women were now 
on deck clinging to the old man, whose age rendered it 
out of the question his attempting to be of any use at the 
pumps, and who was holding on by a rope, in a half-kneel- 
ing position ; the youngest woman was beside him in her 
night-dress with her long hair hanging lank down and 
drenched with rain over her deadly pale features, while 
her fair and taper naked arms were clasped convulsively 
round his neck, as she hid her face in his bosom. 

2. The elder lady was sitting covered with a boat-cloak 
on a small bench, with one of her arms over the top of it 
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to keep her in her seat, which she seemed to accomplish 
with great difficulty, as the labouring ship sweltered about 
on the boiling sea. A sheep, apparently a pet lamb, stood, 
or rather staggered about, on the deck beside her, every 
now and then turning up its innocent face and bleating, 
and trying to poke its head under her cloak. 

3. A sea at this moment broke over the starboard 
quarter of the ship, and drenched all of them, washing 
aside the skirt of the cloak that covered the oldest of the 
females, and disclosing, alas ! alas ! my poor, dear little boy, 
crying in his mother's arms, and stretching and struggling 
with his little limbs, as if he had slept through it all, until 
the very moment when the unruly surge washed him in 
his nest. 

4. " Mind your helm," sung out Mr Marline, sharp and 
suddenly. 

I turned to look aft from whence the voice came. 
Heavens, what a sight ! A huge green wave was curling 
its monstrous crest, like revolving wheels of foam, close 
aboard of us astern, and pursuing us with a hoarse growl, 
increasing to a roar, like a sea-monster rushing on its 
prey. 

5. Lanyard had only time to sing out, "All hands, 
secure yourselves," when it rolled in over the tafFrail, and 
swept the deck fore and aft, washing boats, hen-coops, 
spare spars, and everything that was not part and portion 
of the solid deck and upperworks, overboard, and submerg- 
ing us several feet under water. 

6. I thought the little Midge's buzzing and stinging 
were for ever over, and that she never would have risen 
again ; but the buoyant little craft gallantly struggled from 
under the sea, and rose gaily to the surface like a wild 
duck shaking her feathers after a long dive ; and having 
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hove to, vre soon made capital weather of it again — her 
strong bows (lancing over the advancing surges, as if in 
contempt, until they hissed away under foot, like serpents 
foiled in their attack. 

7. It waa a fearful sight every now and then to look 
down from the summit of a gigantic sea, on the frigate 
and shattered merchantman, as they were tossed to and 
fro beneath us like objects seen from a hillside; and then 
to feel yourself sinking^ and see them ^'ising, as you in 
your turn sank into the trough, until they appeared to 
hang above you in act to slide down and swamp you, 
and again to lose sight of you altogether, as a roaring 
wave rose between us, 

8. Had the felucca been a deep-waisted vessel, she must 
inevitably have been swamped ; but having no ledge or 
rail whatever, and the hatches having been got on and 
well secured early in the forenoon, we took little or no 
water below. We lost one hand overboard, however, 
more lamented for the time, I believe, than if he had 
been the best hand in the ship. 

9. It was poor Dicky Phantom, the monkey, who, 
when the word was passed for the men to hold on and 
make themselves fast, seeing them lay hold of ropes, in 
imitation caught one too ; but, alas for Dicky ! it was the 
slack end he had got in his paw, so that the sea washed 
him overboard like smoke, when, being unable to stand 
the drag through the water, the poor brute had to let go, 
and perished miserably. 

10. As his little black gibbering face, with the eyes 
starting from his head, and his mouth open and grinning, 
while he coughed and spluttered out the sea-water, looked its 
last at us from the curling ridge of a wave, a general " Ah ! 
there goes poor Dicky Phantom," burst from all hands. 
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dew vp, to tie up the sails of a ship | inevitably, unavoidably. (L. in, not, 
to the yard. I and evitdre, to shun). 

1. Starboard (Dan. styrhord, starboard), the right-hand side of a ship looking 
to the stem or prow. The rudder in olden times consisted of an oar put out 
on tiie right-hand side. 

2. Taffirail (But U^fereel, a panel), in a ship, the uppermost part of the stem. 

3. Felucca (It.), a small sailing-vessel common in the Mediterranean. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse: — 

' ' I thought the little Midge's buzzing and stinging were for ever over, and 
that she would never have riaen again." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. Give some examples of adjectives that are frequently used as nouns. 



39.— THE FOUNDERING OF THE HERMES.— II. 

1. The ship had also hove to ; but in the few minutes 
that had passed since I had last seen her, her condition 
was clearly much altered for the worse. 

The crew had knocked off from the pumps, and several, 
I could see, were employed casting loose the hen-coops, 
spare spars, and everything that would float; while the 
greater part appeared absolutely insane, and rushetl about 
the deck stretching cut their hands towards us with im- 
ploring faces, as if we could have helped them; while 
others, alas ! were drunk, and grinned and gibbered, and 
threatened us with their fists. 

2. It was indeed a humiliating and a heart-breaking 
sight, to see fellow-beings, endowed with sense and reason 
like ourselves, debasing themselves in their last moments 
below the level of the beasts that perish, and recklessly 
rushing into the presence of the Almighty in a state of 
swinish intoxication. 

" What is that 1 " cried Mr Marline. " Heavens ! if 
they have not set fire to the rum in the spirit-room ! " 
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3. As he spoke, a wavering flash of blue flame gleamed 
for a moment up the after hatchway, the hatches of which, 
in the increasing confusion, had been knocked off. Pres- 
ently this was followed by a thick column of white smoke, 
speaking as plain as tongue could have told, that the fire 
had caught. The column became suddenly streaked with 
flame, which drove the miserable group of women and 
men forward into the waist. In a minute, the fire burst 



Wreck of the Hermes. 

out of the main hatchway also, and scorched away the 
two young missionaries and the captain from the pumps, 
to which, although deserted by the crew, they had, with 
noble intrepidity and calm resolution, clung until this 
very moment. 

4. The eldest lady was now lying motionless on the 
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wet deck, as if she had been dead or in a faint, with her 
bare arms clasped round her child, who, poor little fellow, 
was tossing his tiny hands, and apparently crying piteous- 
ly, while the younger woman was clinging convulsively 
round her husband's neck, as, along with his companion 
and the old captain, he now sat on the deck ; the whole 
grouped round the patriarchal old Moravian, who was 
kneeling in the middle, seemingly with outstretched 
hands imploring Heaven for mercy ; while over all, the 
sea, now lashed into redoubled fury by the increasing 
gale, broke in showers of spray. 

5. The whole after part of the ship was by this time on 
fire ; and falling off before the wind under her foresail, 
she ran down in the direction of the frigate that was lying 
to about a mile to leeward. As she bore up and passed 
us, the old captain, drenched, half naked, and bareheaded, 
with a face as pale as death, was endeavouring to seize 
the ensign union down in the main rigging, but it was 
torn from his feeble hands by the strength of the wind ; 
and, as if it had been the last gleam of hope finally 
deserting them, flew down to leeward like a flash of red 
flame. He then again hung up the board on which he 
had formerly telegraphed over the gangway. The follow- 
ing fearful legend was now written on it : 

" On Fire, and Sinking ! " 

6. To have followed her, after having once been pooped, 
and nearly swamped already, would have been downright 
madness, especially as we could render no earthly assist- 
ance. We had therefore nothing for it but to keep the 
Midge lying to. 

The firmament now became black as night. A thick 
squall, with heavy rain, that had been some time brewing 
to windward, burst down on us with the most teiTific 
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fierceness. For a minute we could neither see nor hear 
anything but the roaring of the tormented waters, and the 
howling,, or rather thundering of the wind. 

7. The shred of sail that we had set flew out of the 
bolt-rope into ribbons, with a sound like a cannon-shot, 
and I thought the little vessel would never have righted 
again. At length it passed us, and cleared where we 
were, only to show us the poor disabled ship overtaken 
by it. And now it was evident that she was water- 
logged, from the heavy sickly way in which she rolled 
and pitched, while the fire tinged the whole dark sky 
overhead with a red murky glare, as if it had been mid- 
night. 

8. The squall crept up to her, thickened round her, and 
gradually concealed both her and the frigate, hiding them 
entirely from our view within its watery veil ; but the 
conflagration still lit up, and shone through the grey mist- 
like shroud (alas ! in very truth a shroud to one of them), 
giving horrible indications as to her whereabouts. 

It suddenly disappeared, and the tornado of wind and 
rain drifted down to leeward. The clouds rose — the 
weather cleared away — but, oh horror ! what do I see 1 
— The frigate is there But the ship is gone! 

9. For several minutes the thunderstorm continued 
with great violence. At one time I thought the lightning 
had struck our masthead ; but it was the breaking up of 
the weather, for with startling suddenness a bright slant- 
ing beam from the evening sun pierced through the dark 
masses of cloud in the west, and floated on the tempes- 
tuous surface of the troubled waters where the ship had 
gone down, like a ray of hope breaking through clouds 
and shadows on the tumultuous agitations of a departing 
spirit. 
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10. Was it in very truth the eye of Providence glancing 
on the watery grave of the innocent and virtuous, and 
evincing through our senses that the quenching of their 
gentle light amidst the howling waste of waters, although 
unseen of men, was not unmarked of the Eternal, " who 
maketh the clouds his chariot, and who walketh on the 
wings of the wind " 1 And was the doom of the wicked 
in the rolling thunder 1 The thought stirred me like a 
trumpet-note. 

11. The sunbeam travelled on, as if drifting before the 
wind, until it glanced on the dark hull, and lofty spars, 
and storm staysails of the noble frigate ; and the weather 
moderating at the same time, we ran off the wind to close 
the commodore, sailing over the spot where the ship had 
foundered, as near as we could judge. Several hen-coops 
and spars were floating about, but the whole crew were 
gone to " where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest." 



endowed with, provided with ; gifted 
with. 

intrepidity, courage in danger ; fear- 
lessness. (L. in, not, and trepiddre, 
to fear.) 

patriarchal, old and reverend-looking. 



(Gr. pater, a father, and arche, rule.) 
flrmament^ the sky. (L. Jirmamen- 

tu7ii, a support.) 
water-logged, applied to a ship lying 

like a log on the sea when a great 

deal of water has got into the hold. 



1. MoraYian, one belonging to a religious sect, called also United Brethren, 
founded by the followers of John Huss. 

2. Tornado, a whirlwind. It is a Spanish word, ftom the same root as turn. 

3. Commodore (Fr. commandeur), the commander of a detachment or squad- 
ron of ships. A rank between that of captain and admiral. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. How many cases are there in English t What is the use of each ? Give 
examples. 

2. Write a short description of a storm at sea. 

3. How do you distinguish between collective and common nouns? 
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40.— TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

BURNS. 

Robert Bnmi, the greatest poet of Scotland, was bom in the parish of 
Alloway, near the town of Ayr, in the year 1759. He received the beginning of 
his education at the parish school. At the early age of thirteen he had to 
take his share of labour on his father's fann^ and he did the work of a full- 
grown man. In spite of this, he contrived in the evenings to teach himself 
French and mathematics, and to read with careful attention and delight the 
best English poets. All his family were great readers ; and young Bums sat 
at meals " with a book in one hand and a spoon iii the othec" He early began 
to write songs and ballads, and a small volume of these appeared in 1785. The 
success of this book brought him an invitation to Edinburgh, where he brought 
out a second edition. He was a farmer, and afterwards an exciseman^a pro- 
fession which exposed him to severe temptations from drink, to which he some- 
times yielded. He died at Dumfries in the year 1796. His best long poems are 
"Tam o' Shanter," and "The Cottar's Saturday Night;" but his great 
genius is best displayed in his songs, which are known, and read, and sung, 
wherever Scotchmen and Scotchwomen are to be found— all the world over. 

1. Thou ling'ring star, with lessening ray, 
That lov'st to greet the early mom. 
Again thou usher'st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest 1 

See'st thou thy lover lowly laid 1 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

2. That sacred hour can I forget, 
Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
To live one day of parting love 1 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past. 
Thy image at our last embrace ! 
Ah, little thought we 'twas our last ! 
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3. Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thickening green ; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar. 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west, 
Proclaimed the speed of wingM day, 

4. Still o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary, dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy blissful place of rest ? 
See'st thou thy lover lowly laid 1 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast 1 



eflkce, blot out. (L. ex, and /odes, 

the fhce.) 
transportB, delights. (L. trariSf across, 

and jx>rtdr«, to carry.) 



fragrant, sweet - smelling. (L. fra- 

grana, smelling sweetly.) 
hoar, hoary ; grey. 
amoroxuB, lovingly. (L. amor, love.) 



1. Shade, the method of speaking of the souls of the dead, used by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

2. Ayr, a small river in Ayrshire, on which the town of Ayr stands. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write out the adjective clauses in the poem. 

2. Give some examples of words that are used both as adjectives and as 
adverbs. 

3. Put verse 4 into prose order. 
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41.— TOM PINCH'S RIDE FROM SALISBURY 
TO LONDON. 

DICKENS. 

CharlM Dickens, one of our greatest English writers, was bom at Landport, 
a suburb of Portsmouth, in the year 1812. His father was very poor, and his 
lot in early life was a very hard one. While still a child, he was set to earn his 
living by pasting labels upon blacking-bottles. But, by dint of perseverance, 
he rose to be a reporter, and then a writer, in the Moming Ghronide. The 
short essays he published in that paper were collected and published in one 
volume, under the title Sketches by Bok. Dickens was then only twenty- 
three, but his reputation was made. His next book. The Pickwick Papers, 
extended and settled his fame as a novelist; and from this time his career was 
one of unbroken success. A large number of novels— all of them brilliant, 
interesting, and ftdl of power and genius— came in succession fh>m his pen. 
His best novel is, perhaps, David Copperfteld; and in it he has portrayed the 
hardships and the miseries of his own boyhood. His Christmas Tales have 
always been extremely popular among all classes of readers. Dickens was the 
editor of Household Words — a journal which merged into 'AH the Year 
Round.' He died at Gadshill, near Rochester, in the year 1870. 

1. When the coach came round with "London" bla- 
zoned in letters of gold upon the boot, it gave Tom such 
a turn that he was half disposed to run away. But he 
didn't do it ; for he took his seat upon the box instead, 
and looking down upon the four greys felt as if he 
were another grey himself, or at all events a part of the 
turn-out; and was quite confused by the novelty and 
splendour of his situation. 

2. And really it might have confused a less modest 
man than Tom to find himself sitting next that coach- 
man ; for of all the swells that ever flourished a whip, 
professionally, he might have been elected emperor. He 
didn't handle the gloves like another man, but put them 
on — even when he was standing on the pavement, quite 
detached from the coach — ^as if the four greys were, some- 
how or other, at the ends of the fingers. It was the same 
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with his hat. He did things with his hat which nothing 
but an unUmited knowledge of horses and the wildest 
freedom of the road could ever have made him perfect in. 

3. Valuable little parcels were brought to him with 
. particular instructions, and he pitched them into this hat 

and stuck it on again ; as if the laws of gravity did not 
admit of such an event as its being knocked off or blown 
off, and nothing like an accident could befall it. The 
guard, too ! Seventy breezy miles a-day were written in 
his very whiskers. His manners were a canter ; his con- 
versation a round trot. He was a fast coach upon a 
down-hill turnpike road; he was all pace. A waggon 
couldn't have moved slowly with that guard and his 
key-bugle on the top of it. 

4. It was a charming evening, mild and bright. And 
even with the weight upon his mind, which arose out of 
the immensity and uncertainty of London, Tom could not 
resist the captivating sense of rapid motion through the 
pleasant air. The four greys skimmed along, as if they 
liked it quite as well as Tom did. The bugle was in as 
high spirits as the greys ; the coachman chimed in some- 
times with his voice ; the wheels hummed cheerfully in 
unison ; the brasswork on the harness was an orchestra of 
little bells; and thus, as they went clinking, jingling, 
rattling smoothly on, the whole concern, from the buckles 
of the leaders' coupling-reins to the handle of the hind 
boot, was one great instrument of music. 

5. Yoho ! past hedges, gates, and trees ; past cottages 
and bams, and people going home from work. Yoho ! 
past donkey-chaises, drawn aside into the ditch, and empty 
carts with rampant horses, whipped up at a bound upon 
the little water-course, and held by struggling carters close 
to the five-barred gate, until the coach had passed the 
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narrow turning on the road. Yoho ! by churches dropped 
down by themselves in quiet nooks, with rustic burial- 
grounds about them, where the graves are green and daisies 
sleep — ^for it is evening — on the bosoms of the dead. 

6. Yoho ! past streams, in which the cattle cool their 
feet, and where the rushes grow j past paddock-fences, 
farms, and rick-yards ; past last year's stacks, cut slice by 
slice away, and showing in the waning light like ruined 
gables, old and brown. Yoho ! down the pebbly dip and 
through the merry water-splash, and up at a canter to the 
level road again. Yoho ! yoho ! 

7. Yoho ! among the gathering shades ; making of no 
account the deep reflection of the trees, but scampering 
on through light and darkness, all the same, as if the 
light of London fifty miles away were quite enough to 
travel by, and some to spare. Yoho ! beside the village 
green, where cricket-players linger yet, and every little 
indentation made in the fresh grass by bat or wicket, ball 
or player's foot, sheds out its perfume on the night. 

8. Away with four fresh horses from the Bald-faced 
Stag, where topers congregate about the door admiring; 
and the last team, with traces hanging loose, go roaming 
off towards the pond, amtU observed and shouted after by 
a dozen throats, while volunteering boys pursue them. 
Now, with a clattering of hoofs and striking out of fierce 
sparks, across the old stone bridge, and down again into 
the shadowy road, and through the open gate, and far 
away, away into the wold. Yoho ! 

9. See the bright moon ! High up before we know it : 
making the earth reflect the objects on its breast like 
water. Hedges, trees, low cottages, church steeples, 
blighted stumps, and flourishing yoimg slips, have all 
grown vain upon the sudden, and mean to contemplate 
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their own fair images till morning. The poplars yonder 
rustle, that their quivering leaves may see themselves 
upon the ground. Not so the oak; tremhling does not 
become Mm; and he watches himself in his stout old 
burly steadfastness, without the motion of a twig. The 
moss-grown gate, ill- poised upon its creaking hinges, 
crippled and decayed, swings to and fro before its glass 
like some fantastic dowager ; while our own ghostly like- 
ness travels on. Yoho ! yoho ! through ditch and brake, 
upon the ploughed land and the smooth, along the steep 
hillside and steeper wall, as if it were a phantom Hunter. 
10. The beauty of the night is hardly felt when Day 
comes leaping up. Yoho ! Two stages, and the country 
roads are almost changed to a continuous street. Yoho ! 
past market-gardens, rows of houses, villas, crescents, ter- 
races, and squares ; past waggons, coaches, carts ; past early 
workmen, late stragglers, drunken men, and sober carriers 
of loads ; past brick and mortar in its every shape ; and 
in among the rattling pavements, where a jaunty seat 
upon a coach is not so easy to preserve. Yoho! down 
countless turnings, and through countless mazy ways, 
until an old inn-yard is gained ; and Tom Pinch, getting 
down, quite stunned and giddy, is in London ! 



blazoned, put in bright gilt letters. 
novelty, newness. (L. notma, new.) 
topen, habitual drinkers; loungers 



about taverns. 
congregate, assemble; gather to- 
gether. (L. grex, gregis, a flock.) 



mazy, complicated ; confhsing. 

1. Boot, the place where the luggage is stowed away in a coach. 

2. Orchestra, the musicians' place in a theatre. (6r. ordiestra^ the part in 
a Greek theatre in which the chorus danced.) 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse the first sentence in 10. 

2. Write in your own words a description of a ride through a beautiftil 
country. 

3. What nouns are formed from the following words ?— 

See; fiy; dry; lay; steal; weai. 

M 
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42.— ADVENTURE WITH A POLECAT. 

SMILES. 

Dr SamnaL SmilM, an able and popular writer— still living— was bom at 
Haddington, in Scotland, in 1816. During many years of his life he was 
engaged as secretary to the South-Eastem Railway. He is the author of many 
excellent and usefUl books— such as Self-Help, Charaoter, and other essays 
on moral qualities. But he will be chiefly remembered by his interesting and 
brilliant biographies,— by such works as The Lives of the Engineers ; life 
of Robert Dick, Baker and Botaniat ; of Thomas Edward, Shoemaker and 
Katnxalist, and others. 

The following extract is from the ' Life of Thomas Edward.* 

1. One night, as Edward was lying upon a stone, 
dozing or sleeping, he was awakened by something pat- 
patting against his legs. He thought it must be a rabbit 
or a rat, as he knew that they were about the place. He 
only moved his legs a little, so as to drive the creature 
away. But the animal would not go. Then he raised 
himself up, and away it went ; but the night was so dark 
that he did not see what the animal was. 

2. Down he went again to try and get a sleep; but 
before a few minutes had elapsed, he felt the same pat- 
patting ; on this occasion it was higher up his body. He 
now swept his hand across his breast, and thrust the in- 
truder off. The animal shrieked as it fell to the ground. 
Edward knew the shriek at once. It was a Polecat. 

3. He shifted his position a little, so as to be opposite 
the doorway, where he could see his antagonist between 
him and the sky. He also turned upon his side in order 
to have more freedom to act. He had in one of his breast- 
pockets a water-hen which he had shot that evening ; and 
he had no doubt that this was the bait which attracted 
the polecat. He buttoned up his coat to his chin, so as 
to prevent the bird from being carried away by force. 
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He was now ready for whatever might happen, Edward 
must tell the rest of the story in his own words : — 

4. "Well, just as I hoped and expected, in about 
twenty minutes I observed the fellow entering the vault, 
looking straight in my direction. He was very cautious 
at first. He halted, and looked behind him. He turned 
a little and looked out, I could easily have shot him 



The Adventure with a Polecat. 

now, but that would have spoilt the sport ; besides, I 
never wasted my powder and shot upon anything that I 
could take with my hands. Having stood a few seconds, 
he slowly advanced, keeping his nose on the ground. 

5. " On he came. He put his fore feet on my legs, and 
stared me full in the face for about a minute. I won- 
dered what he would do next, — whether he would come 
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nearer or go away. When satisfied with his look at my 
face, he dropped his feet and ran out of the vault I 
was a good deal disappointed ; and I feared that my look 
had frightened him. By no means. I was soon reassured 
by hearing the well-known and ominous squeak-squeak of 
the tribe. It occurred to me that I was about to be 
assaulted by a legion of polecats, and that it might be 
best to beat a retreat. 

6. " I was just in the act of rising, when I saw my 
adversary once more make his appearance at the entrance. 
He seemed to be alone. I slij^ped quietly down again to 
my former position, and waited his attack. After a 
rather slow and protracted march, in the course of which 
he several times turned his head towards the door — a 
manoeuvre which I did not at all like — he at last ap- 
proached me. He at once leapt upon me, and looked back 
towards the entrance. I lifted my head, and he looked 
full in my face. Then he leapt down again, and ran to 
the entrance once more, and gave a squeak. iN'o answer. 

7. "He returned, and leapt upon me again. He was 
now in a better position than before, but not sufficiently far 
up for my purpose. Down went his nose, and up, up he 
crawled over my body towards the bird in my breast-pocket 
His head was low down, so that I couldn't seize him. 

" I lay as still as death ; but being forced to breathe, 
the movement of my chest made the brute raise his head, 
and at that moment I gript him by the throat ! I sprang 
instantly to my feet, and held on. 

8. "But I actually thought that he would have torn 
my hands to pieces with his claws. I endeavoured to 
get him turned round, so as to get my hand to the back 
of his neck. Even then, I had enough to do to hold 
him fast. How he screamed and yelled ! What an un- 
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earthly noise in the dead of night ! The vault rung with 
his howlings ! And then what an awful stench he emitted 
during his struggles 1 The very jackdaws began to caw ! 
Still I kept my hold. But I could not prevent his yelling 
at the top of his voice. Although I gripped and squeezed 
with all my might and main, I could not choke him. 

9. "Then I bethought me of another way of dealing 
with the brute. I had in my pocket an ounce of chloro- 
form, which I used for capturing insects. I took the 
bottle out, undid the cork, and thrust the ounce of chlo- 
roform down the polecat's throat. It acted as a sleeping- 
draught. He gradually lessened his struggles. Then I 
laid him down upon a stone, and, pressing the iron heel 
of my boot upon his neck, I dislocated his spine, and he 
struggled no more. 

10. "I was quite exhausted when the struggle was over. 
The fight must have lasted nearly two hours. It was the 
most terrible encounter that I ever had with an animal of 
his class. My hands were very much bitten and scratched; 
and they long continued inflamed and sore. But the prey I 
had captured was well worth the struggle. He was a large 
and powerful animal — a male ; and I desired to have him 
as a match for a female which I had captured some time 
before. He was all the more valuable, as I succeeded in 
taking him without the slightest injury to his skin. 



elapsed, glided by; passed. (L. e, 
out of, and lapsus^ a gliding.) 

intruder, one who comes uninvited. 

antagoniBt, opponent. (Gr. anti, 
against, and gone, a struggle.) 



ominoTUi (L. OTnen), foreboding good 

or evil. 
stench, unpleasant smell. 
dislocated, put out of joint. (L. dis, 

asunder, and 2ocu5, a place.) 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse: — 

" When satisfied with his look at my face, he dropped his feet and ran out 
of the vault." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. Write out the story in your own words. 
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43,— THE EXILE OF ERIN. 

CAMPBELL. 



Thomas Campbell, a famous poet and literary man, was bom in Glasgow 
in the year 1777. He was educated at the High School and the University of 
his native town, and distinguished himself at the University by his excellent 
translations into English verse of passages from the Greek poets. After having 
been tutor to several young men, he gave up teaching, and went to Edinburgh 
with the resolution to devote his life to literature. He brought out his poem 
— "The Pleasures of Hope"— at the early age of twenty-one; and this work 
at once made him fisimous. From this time his career was one of unbroken 
literary success. His chief fame rests upon his ballads— noble lyrics^which 
are inspired by a strong and stirring music. Perhaps his best lyric is the 
poem entitled "Ye Mariners of England," which was written in the year 
1800. "Hohenlinden," "Lord XTllin's Daughter,'* and the "Battle of the 
Baltic," are also well known to eveiy one. The last poem was written in 
honour of Nelson's victory over the Danish fleet near Copenhagen in 1801. 
Campbell's finest long poem is his "€^ert^udeof Wyoming"— a lale written 
in the nine-lined Spenserian stanza. He was elected Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow in 1827— an honour which he received from the members 
of that University three times. He removed to London in the year 1840 ; but 
spent the last years of his life at Boulogne, where he died in 1844. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey ; and his bust now stands in Poets' Comer. 



1. There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill j 
For his country he sighed when at twilight repairing 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill : 
But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion, 
For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean, . 
Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion. 

He sang the bold anthem of Erin-go-bragh. 

2. " Sad is my fate 1 " said the heart-broken stranger ; 

" The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee, 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 
A home and a country remain not to me. 
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Xever again, in the green sunny bowers, 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 

hours, 
Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers of Erin-go-bragh. 

3. " Erin, my country 1 though sad and forsaken, 

In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 
But alas 1 in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no 
more ! 
O cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace — ^where no perils can chase mel 
Never again shall my brothers embrace me 1 

They died to defend me, or live to deplore ! 

4. " Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild wood \ 

Sisters and sire ! did ye weep for its fall 1 
Where is the mother who looked on my childhood 1 

And where is the bosom friend dearer than all 1 
O my sad heart ! long abandoned by pleasure, 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure 1 
Tears, like the rain-drop, may fall without measure, 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 

5. " Yet, all its sad recollections suppressing. 

One dying wish my lone bosom can draw : 
Erin I an exile bequeaths thee his blessing. 

Land of my forefathers ! Erin-go-bragh ! 
Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion^ 
Green be thy fields — sweetest isle of the ocean ! 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 

Erin mavoumeen — Erin-go-bragh ! '* 
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repairing, baanting ; firequenting. 

(Fr. rtpaire, a haunt.) 
deplora, to moorn over. (L. deplorare, 

to weep bitterly. > 
abandoned, foreaken ; deserted. (Fr. 

abandonnn', to desert.) 
raptnxe, great Joy. (L. rapere, to 



seize.) 

■uppreanng, patting under; forget- 
ting. (L. tub, under, and premiere, 
to press.) 

bequeath, bestow upon; leave to 
after death; (sometimes) give as a 
gift. 



1. Erin,» Ireland, " the green isle. 

2. Ertn-go-bragh, —{.«., " Ireland for ever." 

3. Erin mayonmeen,— i.e., " Ireland my darling." 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse:— 

" For his country he sighed when at twilight repairing 
To wander dloiu by the wind-beaten hill." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. Write out verse 3 in prose order. 



4.— THE DEFEAT OF SIR ROBERT PEEL'S 
MINISTRY IN 1846. 

DISRAELI. 



Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards Lord Beaconafleld, was bom in London in 
the year 1804. He was the son of Isaac Disraeli, an eminent literary man, and 
the author of ' Curiosities of Literature,' and other works. Beigamin was 
articled to a solicitor, but soon left the profession of the law for the fields of 
literature. At the early age of twenty-three he published his first novel, 
Vivian Grey, which was very successful. After this book, there appeared a 
succession of brilliant and vigorously written works. In 1837 he was returned 
M.P. for Maidstone, in Kent. His first speech in the House of Commons was 
received with shouts of derisive laughter. He was compelled to sit down be- 
fore he had finished ; but, before doing so, he exclaimed : "I have begun 
several times many things, and have always succeeded at last. I shall sit down 
now; but the time will come when you will hear me." This prophecy was 
more than ftdfllled ; and his whole career is an example of the success that can 
be commanded, and even forced, by a strong will. In 1841 he was the parliamen- 
tary leader of the " Young England party." Sir Robert Peel was at this time 
the leader of the House of Commons, and Mr Disraeli earned great fame by a 
series of brilliant attacks on that statesman. In 1852 he rose to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In 1868 he was Prime Minister ; in 1876 he was created 
Earl Beaconsfleld ; and in 1881 he died in London. His best novel is Tancred. 
His last novel, Endymion, was written after he had passed the age of seventy. 
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This extract is from Disraeli's ' Life of Lord George Bentinck/ 
one of the chiefs of the Protectionist party ; and it describes the 
defeat of the Government. 

In this year Sir Robert Peel — the head of the Conservative party 
— ^had declared himself an advocate of Free Trade, and had repealed 
the Com Laws. This gave great offence to " the Protectionists/' 
chiefly county members, who wished to protect native industry by 
taxing foreign imports ; and when a Bill was brought forward for 
the better protection of life and property in Ireland, they joined 
with the Whigs and Irish members and threw the Bill out. The 
Ministry resigned, and Lord John Russell became premier. 

1. At length, about half -past one o'clock, the galleries 
were cleared, the division called, and the question put. 
In almost all previous divisions, where the fate of a 
Government had been pending, the vote of every mem- 
ber, with scarcely an exception, had been anticipated. 
That was not the case in the present instance, and the 
direction which members took as they left their seats was 
anxiously watched. More than one hundred Protectionist 
members followed the minister ; more than eighty avoided 
the division — a few of these, however, had paired : nearly 
the same number followed Lord George Bentinck. 

2. But it was not merely their numbers that attracted 
the anxious observation of the Treasury Bench as the 
Protectionists passed in defile before the minister to the 
hostile lobby. It was impossible that he could have 
marked them without emotion : the flower of that great 
party which had been so proud to follow one who had 
been so proud to lead them. They were men to gain 
whose hearts and the hearts of their fathers had been the 
aim and exultation of his life. 

3. They had extended to him an unlimited confidence 
and an admiration without stint. They had stood by him 
ill the darkest hour, and had borne him from the depths 
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of political despair to the proudest of living positions. 
Right or wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and 
refinement, high and generous character, great weight and 
station in the country, which they had ever placed at 
his disposal They had been not only his followers 
but his friends ; had joined in the same pastimes, drunk 
from the same cup, and, in the pleasantness of private 
life, had often forgotten together the cares and strife of 
politics. 

4. He must have felt something of this, while the 
Manners, the Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, 
and the Lennoxes passed before him ; and those country 
gentlemen, " those gentlemen of England," of whom, but 
five years ago, the very same building was ringing with 
his pride of being their leader — if his heart were hard- 
ened to Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William Jolliflfe, Sir 
Charles Knightly, Sir John Trollope, Sir Edward Kerri- 

* son. Sir John Tyrell, he surely must have had a pang 
when his eye rested on Sir John Yarde BuUer, his choice 
and pattern country - gentleman, whom he had himself 
selected and invited but six years back to move a vote of 
want of confidence in the Whig Government, in order, 
against the feeling of the Court, to install Sir Robert 
Peel in their stead. 

5. They trooped on : all the men of metal and large- 
acred squires, whose spirit he had often quickened, and 
whose counsel he had so often solicited in his fine Con- 
servative speeches in Whitehall Gardens. Mr Bankes, 
with a parliamentary name of two centuries, and Mr 
Christopher from that broad Lincolnshire which protec- 
tion had created ; and the Mileses and the Henleys were 
there ; and the Buncombes, the Liddells, and the Yorkes ; 
and Devon had sent there the stout heart of Mr Buck, 
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and Wiltshire the pleasant presence of Walter Long. Mr 
Newdegate was there, whom Sir Robert had himself 
recommended to the confidence of the electors of War- 
wickshire as one of whom he had the highest hopes ; and 
Mr Alderman Thompson was there, who, also through 
Sir Eobert's selection, had seconded the assault upon the 
Whigs, led on by Sir John Buller. But the list is too 
long, or good names remain behind. 

6. When Prince Mettemich was informed at Dresden, 
with great ostentation, that the Emperor had arrived : 
*•' Yes ; but without his army," was the reply. Sir Robert 
Peel was still First Minister of England, as Napoleon re- 
mained emperor for a while after Moscow. Each, per- 
haps, for a moment had indulged in hope. It is so diffi- 
cult for those who are on the pinnacle of life to realise 
disaster. 

7. They sometimes contemplate it in their deep and 
far-seeing calculations, but it is only to imagine it as a 
contingency which their resources must surely baffle; 
they sometimes talk of it to their friends, and oftener of 
it to their enemies — but it is only as an insurance of 
their prosperity, and as an offering to propitiate their 
Nemesis. They never believe in it. 

8. The news that the Government were not only beaten, 
but by a majority — so large as seventy-three — began to 
circulate. An incredulous murmur passed it along the 
Treasury BencL 

" They say we are beaten by seventy-three!" whispered 
the most important member of the Cabinet, in a tone of 
surprise, to Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Robert did not reply or even turn his head. He 
looked very grave, and extended his chin, as was his 
habit when he was annoyed and cared not to speak. He 
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began to comprehend his position, and that the emperor 
was without his army. 



anticipated, connted on beforeliand. 
(L. ante, before ; oopere, to take.) 

without itint, liberally and ungrudg- 
ingly. 

■olicited, asked ; sought 

oatentBtLom, great show. 



pinnjiftla, highest point. 
ocmtiiigeiicy, something that may 

happen ; a possibility. (L. am, and 

tanifere, to touch.) 
ineredvloiu, unbelieving. (L. in, not, 

and credent to believe.) 



1. The galleries in the House of Commons are always cleared of strangers 
before a division takes place. 

2. Had jHtired. When two members— one on the Government and one on 
the Opposition side of the House— agree to be both absent firom a division, 
they are said to pair. 

8. The hostile lobby. On dividing, the members file off into the lobbies 
running along the two sides of the House, passing out by the entrances behind 
the Speaker's chair, and returning into the House at the opposite end. 

4. A Tote of want of oonftdenoe is the formal way in which the minority of 
the members show their dissatisfaction with a Government, and if this vote is 
passed, the Ministers either resign or " appeal to the country," as it is called— 
i.e., dissolve Parliament, when a general election takes place. 

& Whitehall Qardens. Sir Robert Feel's house was in Whitehall Gardens, 
Just opposite Downing Street. 

6. The Emperor. The Emperor Napoleon I. after his disastrous retreat 
from Moscow (see p. 143). 

7. Nemesis, unavoidable fate. 

8. The Treairary Bench is the firont bench on the right of the Speaker's chair, 
and is always occupied by the members of t^e Government for the time being. 
The leaders of the Opposition sit on the bench immediately focing the Treasury 
Bench. 

Grammatical Exercisbs. 

1. Analyse: — 

" He began to comprehend his i>08ition, and (hat the emperor wu without 
his army." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. Make sentences in which the following words are (1) prepositions, (2) 
adverbs :— 

WWumt; vnthin; behind; h^re. 
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45.— LOCH LOMOND AKD WINDERMERE. 



JOHN WILSON. 



Jolin Wilson, a distingnished essayist, critic, and poet, was bom at Paisley, 
in Scotland, in the year 1785. He was educated at Oxford, and distingnished 
himself in that University, not only by his brilliant writings, but by his great 
power and skill in athletics. Ho was one of the best runners and Jumpers in 
the University. He was a very handsome, noble-looking man ; and be has 
been called "a fair-haired Hercules- Apollo." He devoted most of his life to 
the cultivation of literature. In 1820 he was appointed Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. For several years he wrote 
articles in, and was the life and soul of, Blackwood's Magazine. Host of his 
articles were written under the name of " Christopher North," whicli he made 
ftmoiis in both worlds. His best-known poem is the dij of the Plague ; 
and his most famous prose work is the Noctes Ambrosianie. He died at 
Bdinbuigh in the year 1854. His style is full of abounding life, enormous 
vigour, picfeuresqueness, and strong colour. 



1. Loch Lomond is a sea ! Along its shores might you 
voyage in your swift schooner, with shifting breezes, all a 
summer's day, nor at sunset, when you dropped anchor, 
have seen half its beautiful wonders. It is many-isled ; 
and some of them are in themselves little worlds, with 
woods and hills. Houses are seen looking out from 
among old trees, and children playing on the greensward 
that slopes safely into deep water, where in rushy havens 
are drawn up the boats of fishermen, or of woodcutters, 
who go to their work on the mainland. You might 
live all your life on one of those islands, and yet be no 
hermit. 

2. Hundreds of small bays indent the shores; and 
some, of a majestic character, take a fine bold sweep 
with their towering groves, enclosing the mansion of a 
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Colquhoun or a Campbell, at enmity no more, — or the 
turreted castle of the rich alien, who there finds him- 
self as much at home as in his hereditary hall — Sas- 
senach and Gael now living in gentle friendship. What 
a prospect from the Point of Firkin ! The loch in its 
whole length and breadth, the magnificent expanse un- 
broken, though be-dropped with unnumbered isles; and 
the shores diversified with jutting cape and far-shooting 
peninsula, enclosing sweet separate seclusions each in 
itself a loch. 

3. Ships might be sailing here, the largest ships of 
war; and there is anchorage for fleets. But the clear 
course of the lovely Leven is rock-crossed and intercepted 
with gravelly shallows, and guards Loch Lomond from 
the white- winged roamers that from all seas come crowd- 
ing into the Firth of Clydie, and carry their streaming 
flags above the woods of Ardgowan. And there stands 
Ben Lomond. What cares he for all the multitude of 
other lochs his gaze conmiands] What cares he even 
for the salt-sea foam tumbling far away oiF into the 
ocean ] 

4. All sufficient for his love is his own loch at his feet. 
How serenely looks down the giant 1 Is there not some- 
thing very sweet in his sunny smile ] Yet, were you to 
see him frown, as we have seen him, your heart would 
sink 3 and what would become of you if, all alone, by your 
own single self, wandering over the wide moor that glooms 
in utter houselessness between his corries and Glenfal- 
loch] What if you were to hear the strange mutter- 
ings we have heard, as if moaning from an earthquake 
among quagmires, till you felt that the sound came from 
the sky, and all at once from the heart of night that had 
strangled day burst a shattering peal that might waken 
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the dead, — for Ben Lomond was in wrath, and vented it 
in thunder 1 

5. Perennially enjoying the blessing of a milder clime, 
and repaying the bounty of nature by beauty that be- 
speaks perpetual gratitude, — merry as May, rich as June, 
shady as July, lustrous as August, and serene as Septem- 
ber, for in her meet the characteristic charms of every 
season, all delightfully mingled by the happy genius of 
the place commissioned to pervade the whole from heaven, 
— most lovely, yet most majestic, we breathed the music 
of thy name, and start in this sterner solitude at the 
sweet syllabling of Windermere ! 

6. Windermere ! Translucent thy waters as diamond 
without a flaw. Unstained, from source to sea, are all 
the streams soft issuing from their silver springs among 
those beautiful mountains. Pure are they all as dew, and 
purer look the white clouds within their breast. These 
are indeed the Fortunate Groves ! Happy is every tree 1 
Blest the " Golden Oak," which seems to shine in lustre of 
his own, unborrowed from the sun ! 

7. Fairer far the flower -tangled grass of those wood- 
encircled pastures than any meads of asphodel. Thou 
needest no isles on thy heavenly bosom, for in the sweet 
confusion of thy shores are seen the images of many isles — 
fragments that one might dream had been gently loosened 
from the land, and had floated away into the lake till they 
had lost themselves in the fairy wilderness. 

8. But, though thou needst them not, yet hast thou, 
Windermere I thine own steadfast and enduring isles ; 
her called the beautiful, and islets not far apart that seem 
bom of her ; for theirs is the same expression of counte- 
nance — that of celestial calm ; and, holiest of the sister- 
hood, one that still retains the ruins of an oratory, and 
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bears the name of the Virgin Mother mild, to whom 
prays the mariner when sailing, in the moonlight, along 
the Sicilian seas. 



harmit (Or. ennUUsj a dweller in a 

desert), one who lives in solitude. 
hereditary, what has come down from 

one's forefkthers. (L. heres, an 

heir.) 
divenifled, made various or changing. 

(L. dlvernUf a part, and fa^rt, to 

make.) 
•edusioiia, lonely parts shut off from 

the rest (L. m, apart, and domdire^ 

to shut) 
serenely, calmly ; quietly. (L. »erenus, 

quiet.) 



perenniaUy, perpetually ; everlast- 
ingly. (Lu per, through, and anniu, 
a year.) 

comxniflsioned, appointed (L. eon, 
and mittire, to send.) 

translucent, clear; allowing light to 
pierce through. (L. tranSf across, 
and lux, lucis, light.) 

celestial, heavenly. (L. cceluMy 
heaven.) 

oratory, a chapel set apart for prayer. 
(L. orarCf to pray.) 



1. SaMMnach, or Saxon, an Englishman ; Oael, a Scotch Highlander. 

2. Asphodel, the day-lily. The Elysian fields, the abode of the blest in the 
other world, were supposed by the Greeks to be covered with plants of as- 
phodel. 

Gramhatical Exercises. 

1. Write in your own words a description of Ix)ch Lomond, or of Winder- 
mere. 

2. Make a list of the prefixes and suffixes in paragraph 6, and give their 
meanings or functions. 

3. How many kinds of pronouns are there? 
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46.— ARMINIUS. 

PRAED. 

Winthrop Mackworih Praed, a clever writer of verses and essays, was bom 
in London in 1802. He was educated at Eton; and wliile a pupil there, 
brought out a magazine called Th0 Etonian. While at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was a contributor to 'Knight's Quarterly Magazine. He 
entered Parliament; but the great promise of his youth was closed by his 
early death in 1839. 

Arminius was a German patriot who headed his countrymen in 
their resistance to the Romans. He had a brother who had risen to 
high rank in the Roman service ; and on one occasion when the two 
armies were separated by the river Weser, Tacitus the Roman his- 
torian tells us that the two brothers appeared on the opposite banks, 
gave vent to furious reproaches against each other, and were hardly 
prevented from plunging into the stream and engaging in mortal 
combat. The following is supposed to be Arminius's address. 

1. Back — back 1 — ^he fears not foaming flood 

Who fears not steel-clad line ! 
No offspring this of German blood, — 

No brother thon of mine ; 
Some base-bom child of menial birth, — 

Some bound and bartered slave : 
Back — back ! — for thee our native earth 

Would be a foreign grave I 

2. Away ! be mingled with the rest 

Of that thy chosen tribe ; 
And do the tyrant's high behest, 

And earn the robber's bribe ; 
And win the chain to gird the neck, 

The gems to hide the hilt. 
And blazon honour's hapless wreck, 

With all the gauds of guilt. 
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3. And wouldst thou have me share the prey ? 

By all that I have done, 
By Yams* bones, which day by day 

Are whitening in the sun, — 
The legion's shattered panoply, 

The eagle's broken wing, 
I would not be, for earth and sky. 

So loathed and scorned a thing ! 



4. Ho ! bring me here the wizard, boy. 

Of most surpassing skill. 
To agonise, and not destroy, 

To palsy, and not kill : 
If there be truth in that dread art, 

In song, and spell, and charm, 
Kow let them torture the base heart 

And wither the false arm ! 



I curse him by our country's gods. 

The terrible, the dark, 
The scattered of the Eoman rods, 

The quellers of the bark 1 
They fiU a cup with bitter woe, 

They fill it to the brim ; 
Where shades of warriors feast below, 

That cup shall be for him ! 

I curse him by the gifts our land 
Hath owed to him and Rome, — 

The riving axe and burning brand, 
Rent forests, blazing home ; — 
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Oh may he shudder at the thought, 

Who triumphs in the sight ; 
And be his waking terrors wrought 

Into fierce dreams by night ! 

7. I curse him by the hearts that sigh 

In cavern, grove, and glen, — 
The sobs of orphaned infancy, 

The tears of aged men ; — 
When swords are out, and spear and dart 

Leave little space for prayer, 
Xo fetter on man's arm and heart 

Hangs half so heavy there. 

8. Oh misery, that such a vow 

On such a head should be 1 
AVhy comes he not, my brother now, 

To fight or fall with me, — 
To be my mate in banquet-bowl. 

My guard in battle-throng. 
And worthy of his father's soul. 

And of his country's song 1 

9. But it is past : — where heroes press 

And spoilers bend the knee, 
Arminius is not brotherless, — 

His brethren are the free 1 
They come aroimd ; one hour, and light 

Will fade from turf and tide ; 
Then onward, onward to the fight. 

With darkness for our guide ! 
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10. To-night, to-night, — when we shall meet 

In combat face to face, — 
There only would Arminius greet 

The renegade's embrace ; 
The canker of Kome's guilt shall be 

Upon his Eoman name. 
And as he lives in slavery. 

So shall he die in shame ! 



menial, one of a household; low; 

servile; mean. (Middle English, 

meyni, a household.) 
bartered, given in exchange for money 

or goods. 
hapleis, luckless ; unfortunate. 



qneller, one who quells or subdues. 
ren^^e, one who has renounced his 

country; a traitor. 
caaikex (L. cancer^ an eating sore), the 

blight. 



1. VaroB with three Roman legions had been put to the sword by the Ger- 
mans under Arminius a few years previously— about a.d. 7. 

2. Eagle's broken wing. Alluding to the eagles on the Roman standards. 

3. The lictor»— attendants of the consuls— bore axes surrounded by a bundle 
of rods. 



Grammatical Exercises. 



1. Analyse :- 



" They fill a cup with bitter woe, 
They fill it to the brim ; 
Where shades of yr&rnora feast below, 
That cup shall be for him ! " 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. Make sentences in which the following words are used (1) as prepositions, 
and (2) as adverbs :— 

Bdow; after; near} over; beyond; beneath. 
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47.-CHAEGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
AT BALACLAVA. 

W. H. RUSSELL. 

WHUam Howard RusboU, an able writer and a brilliant newspaper corre- 
spondent, was bom in Ireland in 1821. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. In 1854 he went out as the ' Times ' special correspondent for the 
Crimean War, and his powerful sketches of the miseries of our troops led to 
important changes in our mode of carrying on war. He has also gone through 
most of the European and American wars. He went through the war which 
followed the Indian Mutiny, and formed friendships with Lord Clyde and Sir 
James Outram. He was also the ' Times ' correspondent in the great Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. He is a singularly picturesque writer. One of his 
best works is Letters from the Crimea, from which the following extract is 
taken. 



On October 25th, 1854, a Russian force of about 30,000 men 
under liprandi endeavoured to raise the siege of Sebastopol by a 
determined attack on the English position at Balaclava. Their 
cavahy was gallantly repulsed by the Highlanders, and entirely 
routed by a charge of our Heavy Brigade under General Scarlett. 
Then, by some mistake of orders, the Light Brigade of 600 cavalry, 
under Lord Cardigan, made their famous charge down the " Valley 
of Death" and sabred the Russian gunners. This charge is de- 
scribed here. 

1. At ten minutes past eleven, our Light Cavalry 
brigade advanced. The whole brigade scarcely made 
one effective regiment, according to the numbers of Con- 
tinental armies; and yet it was more than we could 
spare. As they rushed towards the front, the Eussians 
opened on them from the guns in the redoubt on the 
right, with volleys of musketry and rifles. They swept 
proudly past, glittering in the morning sun in all the 
pride and splendour of war. 

2. We could scarcely believe the evidence of our 
senses ! Surely that handful of men are not going to 
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charge an army in position? Alas ! it was but too trae, 
their desperate valour knew no bounds, and far indeed 
was it removed from its so-called better part — discretion. 
They advanced in two lines, quickening their pace £is 
they closed towards the enemy. A more fearful spectacle 



The Charge of the Light Brigade. 

was never witnessed than by those who, without the 
power to aid, beheld their heroic countrymen rushing to 
the arms of death. 

3. At the distance of 1200 yards the whole line of the 
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enemy belched forth, from thirty iron months, a flood 
of smoke and flame, through which hissed the deadly 
balla Their flight was marked by instant gaps in our 
ranks, by dead men and horses, by steeds flying wounded 
or riderless across the plain. The first line is broken, it 
is joined by the second ; they never halt or check their 
speed an instant: with diminished ranks, thinned by 
those thirty guns, which the Eussians had laid with the 
most deadly accuracy, with a halo of flashing steel above 
their heads, and with a cheer which was many a noble 
fellow's death-cry, they flew into the smoke of the bat- 
teries ; but ere they were lost from view, the plain was 
strewed with their bodies and with the carcasses of horses, 

4. They were exposed to an oblique fire from the 
batteries on the hills on both sides, as well as to a direct 
fire of musketry. Through the clouds of smoke we could 
see their sabres flashing as they rode up to the guns and 
dashed between them, cutting down the gunners as they 
stood. We saw them riding through the guns, as I 
have said; to our delight we saw them returning, after 
breaking through a column of Eussian infantry and 
scattering them like chaif, when the flank fire of the 
battery on the hilli swept them down, scattered and 
broken as they were. 

5. Wounded men and dismounted troopers flying 
towards us told the sad tale — demigods could not have 
done what they had failed to do. At the very moment 
when they were about to retreat an enormous mass of 
Lancers were hurled on their flank. Colonel Sherwell, 
of the 8th Hussars, saw the danger, and rode his few 
men straight at them, cutting his way through with 
fearful loss. The other regiments turned and engaged in 
a fearful encoimter. With courage almost too great for 
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credence, they were breaking their way through the 
columns which enveloped them, when there took place 
an act of atrocity without parallel in the modem warfare 
of civilised nations. 

6. The Russian gunners, when the storm of cavalry 
passed, returned to their guns. They saw their own 
cavalry mingled with the troopers who had just ridden 
over them ; and, to the eternal disgrace of the Russian 
name, the miscreants poured a murderous volley of grape 
and canister on the mass of struggling men and horses, 
mingling friend and foe in one common ruin. It was 
as much as our Heavy Cavalry brigade could do to cover 
the retreat of the miserable remnants of that band of 
heroes as they returned to the place they had so lately 
quitted in all the pride of life. At thirty-five minutes 
past eleven not a British soldier, except the dead and 
dying, was left in front of those bloody Muscovite guns. 



desperate, rash and hopeless. (L. de^ 
down, and sperdre, to hope.) 

diacretioii, calm judgment ; wariness. 
(L. dU, apart ; ceni^r«, to judge.) 

halo (Gr. hdl58, a threshing-floor, in 
which the oxen trod out a circular 
path), a ring of light round any 
object 



oblique (L. oUiquus), slanting. 

credence, belief. (L. crec^re, to be- 
lieve.) 

atrocity, savage cruelty. (L. carox, 
fierce.) 

miBcreant (L. minus credere, to be- 
lieve amiss), originally, an unbe- 
liever ; afterwards, a scoundrel. 



1. Light cavalry are hussars and lancers— lighter men and horses than the 
dragoons and Life Guards. 

2. A redoubt is an earthwork manned with guns. 

3. Qrape and canister. Cannon are loaded with round-shot or with a canis- 
ter packed with grape-shot, which scatter like the shot from a gun. 

4. Muscovite, Russian. Muscovy is the old name for Central Russia. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse and parse the words in italics :— 

" They mw their ovm cavalry mingled wUh the troopers who had jtut 
ridden over them." 

2. Write out three examples of compound sentences. 
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48.— THE YOUNG HIPPO. 

BUCKLAND. 

Francis TreTelyaii Bneklaad, an eminent naturalist, and very clever writer 
on natural history, was bom in London in 1826. His father was Dean of West- 
minster. Most of his studies have been of fish, and the best modes of hatching 
and catching them. He established, at his own expense, the " Museum of 
Economic Fish Culture " at South Kensington. In 1867 he was appointed In- 
spector of Salmon-Fisheries for England and Wales. He is the author of many 
works on fishes, among others, A Familiar History of British Fishes. He 
died in the year 1882. 

1. When my friend Mr Petherick, the well-known ex- 
plorer in Central Africa, arrived in London some three or 
four years ago from Egypt, he "brought with him a young 
hippopotamus. In one of his expeditions he came (he 
told me) into a lake full of vast beds of reeds, between 
which there flowed little streams of water. When sailing 
slowly along, the man at the masthead (who was looking 
out for open passages among the reeds) descried a small 
dark-coloured mass upon a bed of reeds. This object they 
made out to be a baby hippopotamus, left by itself by its 
mother, who doubtless, when she left her home, thought 
her young one was safe enough. 

2. The men jumped into the water, and, catching the 
little rascal in their arms, brought him into the boat. 
During this operation he screamed most lustily, like a pig 
carried off by a butcher. He was a baby, and not a fine 
baby at all for a hippopotamus, for he was not much 
larger than a terrier dog, and probably not more than two 
days old. The mother hippopotamus luckily did not hear 
the screams of her infant, or there would have been a 
fight between biped and quadruped for the possession of 
the "squeaker." 
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3. Little " Hippo " was brought safely to London ; and 
when the dray arrived at the Zoological Gardens from the 
railway station, we were all of course very anxious to see 
the new arrival. When the tarpaulin was taken off 
there was discovered a huge box, made of strong deal 
boards, like a diminutive railway horse-box, and in this 
Hippo had travelled all the way (with an occasional 
bucket of water thrown over him) from Alexandria, — 
thereby proving an important fact, that he can dispense 
with the bath without other prejudice than a rough skin. 

4. How to get him into his sleeping apartment was the 
question. Salama assured his master that Hippo would 
follow him anywhere. One side of the box, therefore, 
was taken off, and out the poor frightened beast walked. 
Salama gave him his hand to smell, and he trotted after 
his kind protector with a long, steady, calf-like trot, 
swinging from side to side, while he kept his head close 
to his master, staring about him like a frightened deer. 

5. He was about the size of a very large bacon-hog, 
only higher on the legs. From not being able to have a 
bath for six weeks or more, his skin had assumed a curi- 
ous appearance; the back, instead of being soft, slimy, 
and indiarubber-like, was quite hard and dry, and the 
skin was peeling off from it as from the bark of a tree ; it 
was, in fact, much more like a bit of an old forest oak 
than of a water-loving animal. It was of course expected 
that the moment Hippo smelt and saw the water he would 
rush into it ; but no, he merely went up to it with a look 
of curiosity, as though he had never seen water before ; 
and it was not till the Arab advanced himself partially 
into the water that Hippo would follow. 

6. He soon came out again, and was only persuaded to 
go right into the deep part of the water by the Arab 
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walking round the edge of the bank. Hippo then began 
to find out where he was, and how comfortable the wann 
clean water was. Down the water to the bottom he went, 
like a bit of lead ; then up he came with a tremendous 
rush, and a vehement snorting ; then a duck under, then 
up again, prancing and splashing in the water after the 
manner of Neptune's sea-horses that are harnessed to his 
chariot in the old pictures of the worthy marine deity. I 
never recollect to have seen any creature, either man or 
beast, so supremely happy for a short time as was poor 
travel-worn Hippo after his long voyage of so many thou- 
sand miles. 



bipod, a two-legged animnl. (L. Mni, 

two by two ; pes, pedU, a foot.) 
tarpaulin, tarred canvas. 



diminntiTe, very small. (L. minw, 
less ; diminuo, I make less.) 

maxine, belonging to the sea. (L. 
mare, the sea.) 



1. Zoological Gardens, a large park in the north-west of London, in which 
a great many wild animals from foreign climates and distant lands are kept shut 
up in separate houses. 

2. Keptnne, among tlie Greeks and Romans, was the god who ruled the sea. 
He was driven over the surface in a chariot drawn by horses. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse:— 

" How to get him into his deeping apartment was the question. Salama 
assured his master thai Hippo tooiUd follow him anywhere." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. Write out the compfurative and superlative degrees of the following ad- 
jectives :— 

Good; splendid; merry; ffraeious; much; iU; lonely. 
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49.— THE NORMAN BARON. 

LONGPBLLOW. 

Houy Wftdflwortli LongfUloir, an eminent American poet, was born at 
Portland, in the State of Maine, U.S., in the year 1807. He was educated at 
Bowdoin College, where he took the degree of M. A. at the early age of eighteen. 
The year after, he was appointed Professor of Modem Languages in his own 
College ; and, to qualify himself for his work, he left home, and spent three 
years and a half in travelling in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
England. In 1885 he was appointed Professor of Modem Languages and Lit- 
erature in Harvard University. He again went abroad, and travelled in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, and Switzerland. He is the author of a very large number 
of poems, most of which are well known and very much admired. He has also 
written several prose romances. Among his best known poems are "Evan- 
geline " and " Voioes of the Night." He died at Harvard in the year 1882. 

1. In his chamber, weak, and dying. 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered, 

And the castle-turret shook. 

2. In that fight was death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his sires had plundered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

3. By his bed a monk was seated, 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and Pater-noster, 

From the missal on his knee ; 

4. And, amid the tempest pealing. 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing — 
Bells, that, from the neighbouring cloister, 

Eang for the Nativity. 
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5. In the hall, the serf and vassal 

Held, that night, the Christmas wassail; 
Many a carol, old and saintly. 

Sang the minstrels and the waits. 

6. And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 
That the storm was heard but faintly. 

Knocking at the castle gates. 

7. Till at length the lays they chaunted 
Eeached the chamber terror-haunted, 
"Where the monk, with accents holy. 

Whispered at the baron's ear. 

8. Tears upon his eyelids glistened 
As he paused a while and listened. 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

9. " Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Bom and cradled in a manger 1 

King, like David, — priest, like Aaron, — 
Christ is bom to set us free ! " 

10. And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted. 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 

" Miserere, Domine ! " 

1 1. In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld, with clearer vision. 
Through all outward show and fashion, 

Justice, the Avenger, rise. 
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12. All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
Falsehood and deceit were banished, 
Eeason spake more loud than passion 

And the truth wore no disguise. 

13. Every vassal of his banner, 
Every serf bom to his manor. 

All those wronged and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again. 

14. And, as on the sacred missal. 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, " Amen ! " 

15. Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal, 

Mingling with the common dust : 

16. But the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages. 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
XJnconsumed by moth or rust. 



waflflail, drinking. (It is from Old 
Eng. ioas Juulf health be to you !) 

lays, songs. 

casement, a window with hinges and 
opening like a door. 



oontritioii, sorrow for wrong-doing; 

penitence, 
portal, doorway. <L. porta, a door 

or gate.) 



1. VaasaL Under the feudal system the vassal was bound by oath to serve 
his master in the field against his enemies. 

2. Doomsday Book was a record compiled by the orders of William the 
Conqueror, giving the names and property held by all owners of land after 
the Norman conquest of England. 
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3. Pater-nosier, the Latin for "Our Father"— the first words of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

4. Missal (Low Lat. missdU, a Mass-book), a book containing the Roman 
Catholic service of the Mass. 

5. doister, a nunnery or monastery. 

6. Nativity, the birth of Christ. 

7. Serb were bondmen or slaves ; vassals, the followers and raen-at-arms 
attending on a knight. 

8. Miserere, Domine~the first words of a penitential psalm— "Pity us, 
O Lord." 

Grammatical Exercises. 
1 Analyse verse 4. 

2. Parse the following words in verse 5 : — 

Serf; night; Christmas; wassail; many; minstrds. 

3. Paraphrase the first 4 verses in the piece. 



50.— TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 

CARLYLB. 

Thomas Oarlyle, a great essayist, biographer, and historian, was bom at 
Ecclefechan, a village in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, in the year 1795. He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, where he showed himself. an able 
student of mathematics. He began life as a teacher; but soon resolved to 
devote himself to literature. His first success in literature was the Sartor 
Resartns (The Tailor Repatched). From that date he gave up his whole 
life to biography, history, and political writing. He removed to London in 
1834, and lived for the greater part of his life in Clieyne Row Chelsea. He 
wrote much for the 'Edinburgh Review.' His best review is the Character- 
istics. His best biography — one of the finest ever written— is his Life of Jolm 
Sterling. His best history is The French Bevolntion. His best political 
work is the Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

He is a writer of enormous force and clear insight. A certain rugged power 
and grotesqueness are the chief characteristics of his style. His books have 
been the delight, help, and inspiration of many thinking persons. He died at 
Chelsea in the year 1S8L 

1. On Monday, the 14tli of October 1793, a cause is 
pending in the Palais de Justice, in the new revolutionary 
court, such as these old stone walls never witnessed— the 
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trial of Marie- Antoinette. The once brightest of queens, 
now tarnished, now defaced, forsaken, stands here at 
Fouquier-Tinville's judgment-bar, answering for her life ! 
The indictment was delivered to her last night. To such 
changes of human fortune, what words are adequate 1 
Silence alone is adequate. 

2. Marie- Antoinette, in this her utter abandonment and 
hour of extreme need, is not wanting to herself, the 
imperial woman. Her look, they say, as that hideous 
indictment was reading, continued calm ; " she was some- 
times observed moving her fingers, as when one plays on 
the piano." You discern, not without interest, across that 
dim revolutionary bulletin itself, how she bears herself 
queen-like. 

3. Her answers are prompt, clear, often of laconic 
brevity; resolution, which has grown contemptuous, 
without ceasing to be dignified, veils itself in calm 
words. "You persist then in denial?" — "My plan is 
not denial : it is the truth I have said, and I persist in 
that." 

4. At four o*clock on Wednesday morning, after two 
days and two nights of interrogating, jury-charging, and 
other darkening of counsel, the result comes out — sen- 
tence of death. "Have you anything to sayl" The 
accused shook her head, without speech. 

5. Night's candles are burning out ; and with her, too, 
Time is finishing, and it will be Eternity and Day. This 
hall of Tinville's is dark, ill lighted, except where she 
stands. Silently she withdraws from it — to die. 

6. Two processions, or royal progresses, three-and-twenty 
years apart, have often struck us with a strange feeling of 
contrast. The first is of a beautiful Archduchess and 
Dauphiness, quitting her mother's city, at the age of 
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fifteen, towards hopes such as no other daughter of Eve 
then had. " On the morrow," says an eyewitness, " the 
Dauphiness left Vienna. The whole city crowded out ; 
at first with a sorrow which was silent. 

7. " She appeared : you saw her sunk back in her car- 
riage ; her face bathed in tears ; hiding her eyes now with 
her handkerchief, now with her hand, several times put- 



Marie-Antoinette leaving the Palais de Justice. 

ting out her head to see yet again this palace of her 
fathers, whither she was to return no more. She motioned 
her regret, her gratitude to the good nation, which 
was crowding here to bid her farewell. Then arose 
not only tears; but piercing cries, on all sides. Men 
and women alike abandoned themselves to such expres- 

o 
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sion of their sorrow. It was an audible sound of wail 
in the streets and avenues of Vienna. The last courier 
that followed her disappeared, and the crowd melted 
away." 

8. The young imperial maiden of fifteen has now 
become a worn discrowned widow of thirty-eight, grey 
before her time. This is the last procession. Few minutes 
after the trial ended, the drums were beating to arms in 
all sections ; at sunrise the aimed force was on foot, 
cannons getting placed at the extremities of the bridges, 
in the squares, cross-ways, all along from the Palais de 
Justice to the Place de la Revolution. By ten o'clock, 
numerous patrols were circulating in the streets ; thirty 
thousand foot and horse drawn up under arms. 

9. At eleven, Marie-Antoinette was brought out. She 
had on an undress of pique hlanc. She was led to the 
place of execution in the same manner as an ordinary 
criminal, bound on a cart, accompanied by a constitutional 
priest in lay dress, escorted by numerous detachments of 
infantry and cavalry. These, and the double row of troops 
all along her road, she appeared to regard with indifference. 
On her countenance there was visible neither abashment 
nor pride. To the cries of " Vive la E^publique ! " and 
" Down with Tyranny ! " which attended her all the way, 
she seemed to pay no heed. 

10. She spoke little to her confessor. The tricolor 
streamers on the house-tops occupied her attention ; she 
also noticed the inscriptions on the house-fronts. On 
reaching the Place de la Revolution, her looks turned 
towards the Jardin National, whilom Tuileries ; her face 
at that moment gave signs of lively emotion. She 
mounted the scaffold with courage enough. At a quarter 
past twelve her head fell — the executioner showed it to 
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the people, amid universal long-continued cries of ^* Vive 
la Eepublique !" 



indictmont, list of charges against 
her. 

adequate, sufficiently expressive. 

bnlletin, official account of a trans- 
action or event. 

laconic brevity, great shortness. The 



whilom, at one time. 



inhabitants of Laconia in Greece, 
and especially the Lacedaemonians, 
were in the habit of using the fewest 
possible words. 
patroLs, small bodies- of soldiers sent 
round to preserve the peace. 



1. Marie-Antoinette was the youngest daughter of Francis I. of Germany 
and his wife, the famous Maria Theresa. She was bom at Vienna in 1755. At 
the early age of fifteen she was married to Louis the Dauphin of France, after- 
wards the unfortunate Louis XVI. She was unjustly condemned to death, and 
was executed in the year 1793. 

2. Foaqnier-Tinville, the notorious public-accuser who conducted with so 
much harshness and brutality the trials during the French Revolution. 

3. Undreas of piqn^ blanc, a morning gown of ribbed white cotton cloth. 

4. Vive la Republiqne, Long live the Republic ! 

5. Tricolor, the flag of three colours— red, white, and blue — which became 
the symbol of the Republic. 

6. Tnileries. The name properly means tile-works. On the ground once 
occupied by these works was built the palace of the French monarchs— their 
residence in Paris, as Buckingham Palace is the home of the Queen, when in 
London. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Tell in your own words the story of Marie Antoinette. 

2. Write out the subjects in 8, with their enlargements, if any. 

3. Parse the following words from 9 : — 

« Out; same; as; lay; escorted; these; visible. 
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51.— KUBLA KHAN; 
Ob, a vision IN A DREAM. 

COLERIDGE. 

BamiMl TBylor Ooleridfe, a fine poet and able essayUt, was bom at Ottery 
8t Mary, in Devonahire, in the year 1772. He was educated at Christ's Hos- 
pital, in London, where one of his school-fellows was the humorist Charles 
Lamb. He was an omnivorous reader, and, even when a boy, read through 
whole libraries. He entered Jesus College, Cambridge, in the year 1791. In 
his second year of residence there, he suddenly left the University, and enlisted 
in the 15th Dragoons, under the name of Silas Tomkins Comberbatch— the 
initials of which name were the same as his own. For many years he was 
engaged as a writer in the newspax)ers ; and he at the same time produced 
several volumes of prose and of verse. Most unhappily, he contracted the bad 
habit of eating opium ; and in order to cive himself of this habit, he went' to 
reside at Highgate, near London, with a Mr Oillinan— na surgeon resident in 
that suburb. Here he was visited by the ablest young men in London, to 
whom he discoursed on all things human and divine ; and here he died in the 
year 1834. His best poem is the " Andent Haxiner " ; his best prose work is 
TheFriflmd. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 5 

So twice five miles of fertile ground » 

With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 10 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 
But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover ! 
A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 15 

By woman wailing for her demon lover ! 
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And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half -intermitted burst 20 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail 

Of chaiFy grain beneath the thresher's flail : 

And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 25 

Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 30 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated mid-way on the waves : 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 35 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 40 

Singing to Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me, 
That with music loud and long 45 

I would build that dome in air. 
That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who heard should see them there. 
And all should cry. Beware ! Beware ! 
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His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread. 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drunk the milk of Paradise ! 



50 



sinnoiu (L. sinus, a bayX winding and 
curving. 

oedam cover, a wood of cedar-trees. 

■eething, hissing and boiling. 

meandering, winding about. (Tlie 
word has come from Meander, the 
name of a very winding river in 



Asia Minor, not far from the an- 
cient city of Troy.) 

device, plan. 

symphony, harmony; agreement of 
sweet sounds. (Gr. syn, together, 
and p1ion£, voice.) 



1. Flail, an instrument made of two rods of wood joined with a leather 
thong. It was used for beating out the grains of corn from the ears. 

2. Dnlcimer (L. dulcis, sweet, and melos, a tune), a musical instrument, like 
a lute, used in the East. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Parse the words in the following :— 

** A damsel vfith a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw." 

2. Make a list of the subjects in lines 17 to 30. 

3. Write down the pa.st tense and i>ast participles of the following 
verbs : — 

See; am; come; go; sing; sioim; sew; sow. 
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52.— THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH. 

DE QUINCBY. 

Thomas De Qnincey, one of the most eloquent and brilliant writers of thiH 
century, was bom at Greenhay, a suburb of Manchester, in 1785. He was edu- 
cated at the Manchester Qrammar-School and at Oxford. He is the author of 
a large number of essays, which have now been collected into a series of vol- 
umes. His best-known, and perhaps also his best work, is the ConfeBBions of 
an Opiuu-EateT ; and it is from this work that the following extract is taken. 



This passage describes the mail-coaches which in the time of the 
Peninsular War frequently left London covered with laurels and 
carrying the news of some fresh victory. 

1. From eight p.m. to fifteen or twenty minutes later, 
imagine the mails assembled on parade in Lombard Street, 
where, at that time, and not in St Martin's-le-Grand, was 
seated the General Post-office. In what exact strength 
we muster I do not remember ; but from the length of 
each separate coach and horses we filled the street, though 
a long one, and though we were drawn up in double 
file. 

2. On any night the spectacle was beautiful. The 
absolute perfection of all the appointments about the 
carriages and the harness, their strength, their brilliant 
cleanliness, their beautiful simplicity — but, more than all, 
the royal magnificence of the horses — were what might 
first have fixed their attention. 

3. Every carriage, on every morning of the year, was 
taken down to an official inspector for examination — 
wheels, axles, linch-pins, pole, glasses, lamps, were all 
critically probed and tested. Every part of every carriage 
had been cleaned, every horse had been groomed, with as 
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mucli rigour as if they belonged to a private gentleman ; 
and that part of the spectacle offered itself always. 

4. But the night before us is a night of victory ; and 
behold, to the ordinary display, what a heart-shaking 



The Mail-Coach. 

addition ! — horses, men, carriages, all are dressed in 
laurels and flowers, oak-leaves and ribbons. The guards, 
as being officially his Majesty's servants, and of the coach- 
men such as are within the privilege of the Post-office, 
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wear the royal liveries of course; and as it is summer 
(for all the land victories were naturally won in summer), 
they wear on this fine evening these liveries exposed to 
view, without any covering of upper coats. 

5. Such a costume, and the elaborate arrangement of 
the laurels in their hats, dilate their hearts, by giving to 
them openly a personal connection with the great news, 
in which already they have the general interest of patriot- 
ism. That great national sentiment surmounts and quells 
all sense of ordinary distinctions. Those passengers who 
happen to be gentlemen are now hardly to be distinguished 
as such except by dress; for the usual reserve of their 
manner in speaking to the attendants has on this night 
melted away. One heart, one pride, one glory, connects 
every man by the transcendent bond of his national blood. 
The spectators, who are numerous beyond precedent, express 
their sympathy with these fervent feelings by continual 
hurrahs. 

6. Every moment are shouted aloud by the Post-ofl&ce 
servants, and summoned to draw up, the great ancestral 
names of cities known to history through a thousand 
years — Lincoln, Winchester, Portsmouth, Gloucester, 
Oxford, Bristol, Manchester, York, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen — expressing 
the grandeur of the empire by the antiquity of its towns, 
and the grandeur of the mail establishment by the diffus- 
ive radiation of its separate missions. Every moment you 
hear the thunder of lids locked down upon the mail-bags. 
That sound to each individual mail is the signal for draw- 
ing off, which process is the finest part of the entire 
spectacle. 

7. Then come the horses into play. Horses! Can 
these be horses that bound off with the action and ges- 
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tures of leopards ? What stir ! — what sea-like ferment 1 — 
what a thundering of wheels! — what a trampling of 
hoofs! — what a sounding of trumpets! — what farewell 
cheers ! — what redoubling peals of brotherly congratula- 
tion, connecting the name of the particular mail — " Liver- 
pool for ever ! " with the name of the particular victory — 
" Badajoz for ever ! " or " Salamanca for ever ! " 

8. The half -slumbering consciousness that all night long 
and all the next day — perhaps for even a longer period — 
many of these mails, like fire racing along a train of gim- 
powder, will be kindling at every instant new successions 
of burning joy, has an obscure effect of multiplying the 
victory itself, by multiplying to the imagination into infinity 
the stages of its progressive dilFusion. 

9. A fiery arrow seems to be let loose, which from that 
moment is destined to travel, without intermission, west- 
wards for 300 miles — northwards for 600; and the 
sympathy of our Lombard Street friends at parting is 
exalted a hundredfold by a sort of visionary sympathy 
with the yet slumbering sympathies which in so vast a 
succession we are going to awake. 

10. Liberated from the embarrassments of the city, and 
issuing into the broad uncrowded avenues of the northern 
suburbs, we soon begin to enter upon the natural pace of 
ten miles an hour. In the broad light of the summer 
evening — the sun, perhaps, only just at the point of 
setting — we are seen from every storey of every house. 
Heads of every age crowd to the windows — young and 
old understand the language of our victorious symbols — 
and rolling volleys of sympathising cheers run along us, 
behind us, and before us. 

11. The beggar, rearing himself against the wall, forgets 
his lameness — re^al or assumed — thinks not of his whining 
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trade, but stands erect, with bold exulting smiles, as we 
pass him. The victory has healed him, and says, Be 
thou whole ! Women and children, from garrets alike 
and cellars, through infinite London, look down or look 
up with loving eyes upon the gay ribbons and our martial 
laurels ; sometimes kiss their hands ; sometimes hang out, 
as signals of affection, pocket-handkerchiefs, aprons, dust- 
ers, anything that, by catching the summer breezes, will 
express an aerial jubilation. 



exposed, open ; laid bare to view. (L. 
ex, and pomre, to place.) 

elaborate, well and carefully studied. 

dilate, swell ; expand. 

transcendent, rising above ordinary 
things. 

precedent^ something that has hap- 
pened before, and that serves as an 
example. (L. pre, before, and ce- 
dere, to go.) 

diffasive, spreading abroad. (L. dis. 



jubilation, very great joy. 



asunder ; fundere, to pour.) 

congratulation, wishing of joy. 

intermission, stoppage. (L. inter, 
between, and mWere, to send.) 

visionary, seen by the mind only, and 
not by the eye. 

embarrassments, entanglements-; nar- 
row surroundings. 

martial, warlike. Mars was the god 
of war among the Romans. 

aerial, belonging to the air. 



1. Lombard Street, the chief street for banks in the city of London. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Paraphrase paragraph 5. 

2. Write out the objects of the sentences in 6, with their enlargements, if 
any. 

3. What are the adverbs corresponding to the following adjectives?— 

Fair; Tieavy; long; very; true. 
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53.— A COUNTRY WALK. 

MISS MITFORD. 

Mary BiUHeU Mitford, an eminent popular author, was bom at Alresford, 
in Hampshire, in 1786. She very early adopted the profession of literature, 
and brought out a volume of poems at the age of nineteen. Her best work is 
Our Villagfr— a work which consists of sketches of the English country and 
country people. She had long been living at a pleasant village on the borderB 
of Berkshire and Hampshire, and knew well every home, every cottage, and 
the dwellers in them— every green lane, brook, and shady grove. Her descrip- 
tions were always written on the spot. The key-note to the book is to be 
found in the thought that, in her own words, " goodness and happiness may 
be found by those who seek them, and never more surely than in the fresh air, 
the shade, and the sunshine of nature." Five series of Our Village were pub- 
lished. She died at Reading in 1855. 

1. What a labyrinth of a road this is ! I do think 
there are four turnings in the short half-mile between the 
avenue and the mill. And what a pity as my com- 
panion observes, not that our good and jolly miller, the 
very representative of the old English yeomanry, should 
be so rich, but that one consequence of his riches should 
be the pulling down of the prettiest old mill that ever 
looked at itself in the Loddon, with the picturesque, 
low-browed, irregular cottage, which stood with its light 
pointed roof, its clustered chimneys, and its ever-open 
door, looking like the real abode of comfort and hospi- 
tality, — ^to build this huge, staring, frightful, red brick 
mill, as ugly as a factory, and this great square house, 
ugly and red to match, just behind ! 

2. The old buildings always used to remind me of 
WoUett's beautiful engraving of a scene in the Maid of 
the Mill. It will be long before artist will make a 
drawing of this mill. Only think of this redness in a 
picture ! this boiled lobster of a house ! ralstaflPs de- 
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scription of Bardolph^s nose would look pale in the 
comparison. 

3. Here is that monstrous machine of a tilted waggon, 
with its load of flour, and its four fat horses. I wonder 
whether our horse will have the decency to get out of the 
way. If he does not, I am sure we cannot make him ; 
and that enormous ship upon wheels, that ark on dry 



now. I should have remem- 
bered that it is my friend Samuel Long who drives 
the mill-team. He will take care of us. " Thank you, 
Samuel!" 

4. And Samuel has put us on our way, steered us 
safely past his waggon, escorted us over the bridge ; and 
now, having seen us through our immediate difficulties. 
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has parted from us with a very civil bow and good- 
humoured smile, as one who is always civil and good- 
humoured, but with a certain triumphant masterful look 
in his eyes, which I have noted in men, even the best of 
them, when a woman gets in straits by attempting manly 
employments. 

5. He has done us great good though, and may be 
allowed his little feeling of superiority. The parting 
salute he bestowed on our steed, in the shape of an 
astounding crack of his huge whip, has put that refractory 
animal on his mettle. 

6. On we go fast ! past the glazier's pretty house, with 
its porch and its filbert walk ; along the narrow lane 
bordered with elms, whose fallen leaves have made the 
road one yellow; past that little farmhouse, with the 
horse-chestnut trees before, glowing like oranges; past the 
whitewashed school on the other side, gay with October 
roses; past the park, and the lodge, and the mansion, 
where once dwelt the great Earl of Clarendon, — and now 
the rascal has begun to discover that Samuel Long and 
his whip are a mile off, and that his mistress is driving 
him, and he slackens his pace accordingly. 

7. Perhaps he feels the beauty of the road just here, 
and goes slowly to enjoy it. Very beautiful it cer- 
tainly is. The park paling forms the boundary on 
one side, with fine clumps of oak, and deer in all atti- 
tudes; the water, tufted with alders, flowing along on 
the other. 

8. Another turn, and the water winds away, succeeded 
by a low hedge and a sweep of green meadows ; whilst 
the park and its palings are replaced by a steep bank, on 
which stands a small, quiet village ale-house ; and higher 
up, embosomed in wood, is the little country church, 
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with its sloping churchyard and its low white steeple, 
peeping out from amongst magnificent yew-trees : — 

" Huge tranks ! and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and invet'rately convolved." 



labyrinth, a winding and intricate 

way. 
yeomanry, the class of small landed 

proprietors. (In Old English, a 

yeoman originally meant a young 

man.) 



astonnding, astonishing. 
refiractoxy, stubborn; not easily 

managed. (L. re, and frangere, to 

break.) 
convolved, wound around. (L. con, 

together, and volvere, to roll.) 



1. Falstaffand Bardolph, two characters in Shakespeare's play of 'King 
Henry IV.' Bardolph was famous for his fiery-red nose. 

2. Car of Jnggemaut, a great car kept at the temple of Juggernaut in India. 
It was brought out on certain solemn occasions, and the people, to gain salva- 
tion, used to throw themselves down to be crushed by its wheels. 

3. Earl of Clarendon. Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, was at 
first a member of the Parliament which opposed Charles I. He went over to 
the side of the King, and in Charles II. 's time he was the chief minister at 
Court. His daughter married James, Duke of York, who was afterwards James 
II. He wrote a history of the Civil War. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analyse:— 

•' Perhaps he feels the beauty of the road just here, and goes slowly to en- 
joy it." 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. What kind of adjectives cannot be compared? Give examples. 
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54.— THE CID'S FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

MRS HEMANS. 

FeUida Dorothea Browne (afterwards Mn Hemans), a popular poetess, was 
bom at Liverpool in 1798. She began to write verses at the early age of nine ; 
and published a volume of poems, called Early Blouonu, before she was fif- 
teen. In the course of her literary life she brought out a number of volumes, 
both in prose and in verse. The best known of her works is the SongB of the 
AiEbcUons. She died in Dublin in 1835. 

1. The Moor had heleaguered Valencia's towers, 
And lances gleamed up through her citix)n-bowers, 
And the tents of the desert had girt her plain, 
And camels were trampling the vines of Spain, 

For the Cid was gone to rest 

2. There were men from wilds where the death-wind 

sweeps. 
There were spears from hills where the lion sleeps, 
There were bows from sands where the ostrich runs, 
For the shrill horn of Afric had called her sons 
To the battles of the west. 

3. The midnight bell o'er the dim seas heard, 
Like the roar of waters, the air had stirred ; 
The stars were shining o'er tower and wave, 
And the camp lay hushed as a wizard's cave, 

But the Christians woke that night. 

4. They reared the Cid on his barbed steed. 
Like a warrior mailed for the hour of need. 
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And they fixed the sword in the cold right hand, 
Which had fought so well for his fathers' land, 

And the shield from his neck hung bright. 

5. There was arming heard in Valencia's halls, 
There was vigil kept on the rampart walls ; 
Stars had not faded, nor clouds turned red. 
When the knights had girded the noble dead. 

And the burial-train moved out. 

6. With a measured pace, as the pace of one, 
Was the still death-march of the host begun ; 
With a silent step went the cuirassed bands, 
Like a lion's tread on the burning sands. 

And they gave no battle-shout. 

7. When the first went forth, it was midnight deep, 
In heaven was the moon, in the camp was sleep; 
When the last through the city's gates had gone, 
O'er tent and rampart the bright day shone. 

With a sun-burst from the sea. 

8. There were knights five hundred went armed before, 
And Bermudez the Cid's green standard bore ; 

To its last fair field, with the break of mom, 
Was the glorious banner in silence borne, 
On the glad wind streaming free. 

9. And the Campeador came stately then. 
Like a leader circled with steel-clad men : 

The helmet was down o'er the face of the dead. 
But his steed went proud, by a warrior led, 
For he knew that the Cid was there. 
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10. He was there, the Cid, with his own good sword, 
And Ximena following her noble lord; 

Her eye was solemn, her step was slow, 
But there rose not a sound of war or woe, 
Nor a whisper on the air. 

1 1. The halls in Valencia were still and lone. 
The churches were empty, the masses done ; 
There was not a voice through the wide streets farj 
Not a footfall heard in the Alcazar : — 

So the burial-train moved out. 

12. With a measured pace, as the pace of one, 
Was the still death-march of the host begun ; 
With a silent step went the cuirassed bands, 
Like a lion's tread on the burning sands. 

And they gave no battle-shout. 

13. But the silence woke with a cry ere long, 

As the Christians burst on the Paynim throng ! 
With a sudden flash of the lance and spear. 
And a charge of the war-steed in full career. 
It was Alvar Fanez came ! 

14. He that was wrapt with no funeral shroud. 
Had passed before, like a threatening cloud ! 
And the storm rushed down on the tented plain, 
And the Archer-Queen with her bands lay slain. 

For the Cid upheld his fame. 

15. Then a terror fell on the King Bucar, 

And the Libyan kings who had joined his war : 
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And their hearts grew heavy and died away, 
And their hands could not wield an assegay, 
For the dreadful things they saw ! 

1 6. For it seemed where Minaya his onset made 
There were seventy thousand knights arrayed, 
All white as snow on Nevada's steep. 

And they came like the foam of a roaring deep ; 
'Twas a sight of fear and awe ! 

17. And the crested form of a warrior tall. 
With a sword of fire, went before them all ; 
With a sword of fire, and a banner pale. 
And a blood-red cross on his shadowy mail, 

He rode in the battle's van ! 

18. There was fear in the path of his dim white horse. 
There was death in the giant- warrior's course. 
Where his banner streamed with its ghostly light ! 
Where his sword blazed out, there was hurrying flight. 

For it seemed not the sword of man ! 

19. The field and the river grew darkly red, 
As the kings and leaders of Afric fled ; 

There was work for the men of the Cid that day ! 
They were weary at eve when they ceased to slay, 
As reapers whose task is done ! 

20. The kings and the leaders of Afric fled ! 

The sails of their galleys in haste were spread ; 
But the sea had its share of the Paynim slain. 
And the bow of the desert was broke in Spain : — 
So the Cid to his grave passed on ! 
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belaagnered, laid siege to. 
girt, sarrounded as with a girdle. 
Tigil, a night-watch. 



cniraaMd, anned with cuirasses or 
metal breast-plates. 



1. Moor. At one time the Moors from the north of Africa overran Spain, 
and possessed themselves of the greater part of it. 

2. Valfrnda, a seaport town about the middle of the east coast of Spain. 

3. Barbed, covered with mail or armour. Horses, like knights, were always 
covered with steel in those times. 

4. Campeador, a title of the Cid. 

5. Tiwiamii^ the Cid's widow. 

6. Alcacar, the chief square of the town. 

7. Paynim, the Moorish infidel bands. (The word is the old plural of 

8. Alvar TaaoM Minaya, one of the Cid's bravest captains. 

9. King Bucar was the Moorish or Saracen king who had invaded Spain. 

10. Libyan kings. Libya was the ancient name for Africa. 

11. Aaaegay, a short and sharp-edged spear used by half-savage nations in 
Africa. It is the chief weapon of the Zulus. 

12. Nevada, Sierra Nevada or Snowy Range, in the south of Spain. 

13. Warrior tall. This was St James or lago of Spain, who was said more 
than once to have appeared on his white horse, and led the Spaniards to 
victory. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Put in prose order verses 6 to 8. 

2. Analyse :- 

" But his steed went proud, by a warrior led. 
For he knew that the Cid was tkere." 
X Parse the words in italics. 
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55.— THE LAKE OF FIRE. 

LADY BRASSEY. 

Lady Bnuney, a lady of great conrage and literary power, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Brassey, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, is the author of the 
following passage describing the appearance of the crater of Kilauea, a volcano 
in one of the Sandwich Islands. She has been several times round the world 
in her husband's yacht, has written the Voyage of the Sunbeam and other 
works, and has taken great interest in social questions. 

1. At last we reached the foot of the present crater and 
began the ascent of the outer wall. Many times the thin 
crust gave way beneath our guide, and he had to retire 
quickly from the hot, blinding, choking fumes that im- 
mediately burst forth. But we succeeded in reaching 
the top, and then what a sight presented itself to our 
astonished eyes! I could neither speak nor move at 
first, but could only stand and gaze at the horrible grafi- 
deur of the scene. 

2. "We were standing on the extreme edge of a preci- 
pice, overhanging a lake of molten fire, a hundred feet 
below us, and nearly a mile across. Dashing against the 
cliffs on the opposite side, with a noise like the roar of a 
stormy ocean, waves of a blood-red fiery liquid lava hurled 
their billows upon an iron-bound headland, and then rushed 
up on the face of the cliffs to toss their gory spray high up 
in the air. The restless heaving lake boiled and bubbled, 
never remaining the same for two minutes together. 

3. Its normal colour seemed to be a dull dark red, cov- 
ered with a thin grey scum, which every moment and 
in every part swelled and cracked and emitted fountains, 
cascades, and whirlpools of yellow and red fire, while 
sometimes one big golden river, sometimes four or 
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five, flowed across it. There was an island on one side of 
the lake, which the fiery waves seemed to attack unceas- 
ingly with relentless fury, as if bent on hurling it on his 
breast. 

4. On the other side was a large cavern, into which the 
burning mass rushed with a loud roar, breaking down in 



The Lake of Fire. 

its impetuous headlong career the gigantic stalactites that 
overhung the mouth of the cave, and flinging up the 
liquid material for the formation of fresh ones. 

6. It was all terribly grand, magnificently sublime ; but 
no words coidd adequately describe such a scene. The 
precipice on which we were standing overhung the crater 
80 much that it was impossible to see what was going on 
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immediately beneath; but from the columns of smoke 
and vapour that arose, the flames and sparks that con- 
stantly drove us back from the edge, it was easy to 
imagine that there must have been two or three grand 
fiery fountains below. 

6. As the sun set, and darkness enveloped the scene, 
it became more awful than ever. We retired a little way 
from the brink, to breathe some fresh air, and to try and 
eat the food we had brought with us ; but this was an 
impossibility. Every instant a fresh explosion or glare 
made us jump up to survey the stupendous scene. The 
violent struggles of the lava to escape from its fiery bed, 
and the loud and awful noises by which they were at 
times accompanied, suggested the idea that some impris- 
oned monsters were trying to release themselves from 
their bondage, with shrieks, and groans, and cries of agony 
and despair at the futility of their efforts. 

7. Sometimes there were at least seven spots on the 
borders of the lake where the molten lava dashed up fu- 
riously against the rocks — seven fire-fountains playing sim- 
idtaneously. "With the increasing darkness the colours 
emitted by the glowing mass became more and more 
wonderful, varying from the deepest jet black to the 
palest grey ; from the darkest maroon, through cherry and 
scarlet, to the most delicate pink, violet, and blue ; from 
the richest brown, through orange and yellow, to the 
lightest straw-colour. And there was yet another shade 
only describable by the term "molten -lava colour." 
Even the smokes and vapours were rendered beautiful 
by their borrowed lights and tints; and the black peaks, 
pinnacles, and crags, which surrounded the amphitheatre, 
formed a splendid and appropriate background. 

8. Sometimes great pieces broke off and tumbled with 
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a crash into the burning lake, only to be remelted and 
thrown up anew. I had for some time been feeling very 
hot and uncomfortable, and on looking round, the cause 
was at once apparent. Not two inches beneath the sur- 
face, the grey lava on which we were standing and sitting 
was red-hot. A stick thrust through it caught fira, a piece 
of paper was immediately destroyed, and the gentlemen 
found the heat from the crevices so great, that they could 
not approach near enough to light their pipes. 

9. One more long last look, and then we turned our 
faces away from the scene that had enthralled us for so 
many hours. The whole of the lava we had crossed, in 
the extinct crater, was now aglow in many patches, and 
in all directions flames were bursting forth, fresh lava 
was flowing, and steam and smoke were issuing from the 
surface. 



normal, usual (L. norma, a role.) 

impetnouB, rushing with great force 
or violence. 

adequately, fully or with justice. 

stupendous, stupefying from its gran- 
deur. 

fntiUty, nselessness. 

amphitheatre (Or. amphi, on hoth 



sides ; theatron, a place for seeing), 
a circular place fh>m which to view 
a grand scene. Applied originally 
to the circular buildings in Greece 
and Rome where games and lights 
were exhibited. 
enthxaUed, held bound with wonder 
and amazement. 



1. Crater, the cup or bowl of a volcano. 

8. Lava, the melted rock-substance that is thrown from a volcano in erup- 
tion. 

3. Stalactites. The name is usually applied to the long icicle-like pieces of 
lime which hang from the roofs of caves, and which are formed by the dripping 
of water. Here the stalactites are of the molten lava 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Analjrse:— 

" One more last look, and then we turned our faces away from the scene 
that had enthralled us for so many hours." 

2. Parse those words from 7 :— 

ITiere; at least; where; varying; jet; another; only, 
S. Write out three complex sentences that have noun-clauses as the object of 
the principal verb. 
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56.— A FIGHT WITH A DEVIL-FISH. 

VICTOR HUGO. 



Victor Hugo, one of the greatest French poeta and dramatists, was bom at 
BesanQon, in the south of France, in 1802. He has written many volumes, 
both in prose and in verse, and is generally recognised in France as having 
reached the first rank in whatever he has attempted. His most fomous work 
is a romance called Notre Bame de Paris, which was published in 1831. He 
was expelled from France by Napoleon III., but returned on the downfall of 
the Empire in 1871. He died in 1885. 



Qilliatt was a Jersey fisherman, and while one day searching for 
a crab which had escaped into a crevice in one of the caverns on the 
sea-shore, he plunged his arm into the aperture to pull it out, but — 

1. Suddenly he felt himself seized by the arm. A 
strange indescribable horror thrilled through him. 

Some living thing, thin, rough, flat, cold, slimy, had 
twisted itself round his naked arm, in the dark depth 
below. It crept upward towards his chest. Its pressure 
was like a tightening cord, its steady persistence like that 
of a screw. In less than a moment some mysterious 
spiral form had passed round his wrist and elbow, and 
had reached his shoulder. A sharp point penetrated be- 
neath the armpit. 

2. The unseen monster advances coil after coil, en- 
circling and benumbing the body of its victim. Agony 
when at its height is mute, and Gilliatt uttered no cry. 

It was impossible to sever or tear away the slimy bands, 
five of which were now twisted tightly round his body, 
and were adhering by a number of points. Each of the 
points was the focus of frightful and singular pangs. It 
was as if numberless small mouths were devouring him at 
the same time. 
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3. These living thongs were pointed at their extremi- 
ties, but broadened like the blade of a sword towards its 
hilt. All belonged evidently to the same centre. They 
crept and glided about him; he felt the strange points 
of pressure, which seemed to him like mouths, change 
their places from time to time. 

Suddenly a large, round, flattened, glutinous mass issued 
from beneath the crevice. It was the centre; the five 
thongs were attached to it like spokes to the nave of a 
wheel. On the opposite side of this disgusting monster 
appeared the commencement of three other tentacles, the 
ends of which remained under the rock. In the middle 
of this slimy mass appeared two eyes fixed on Gilliatt, 
and he recognised the Devil-fish. 

4. He was in the water up to his belt ; his naked feet 
clutching the slippery roundness of the huge stones at the 
bottom ; his right arm bound and rendered powerless by 
the flat coils of the long tentacles of the creature, and his 
body almost hidden under the folds and cross-folds of this 
horrible bandage. 

Of the eight arms of the devil-fish three adhered to the 
rock, while five encircled GiUiatt. In this way, clinging 
to the granite on the one hand, and with the other to its 
human prey, it enchained him to the rock. Two hundred 
and fifty suckers were upon him, tormenting him with 
agony and loathing. He was grasped by gigantic hands, 
the fingers of which were each nearly a yard long, and 
furnished inside with living blisters eating into the flesh. 

6. Gilliatt's open knife was in his left hand, fortunately 
for him, as strong as his right. 

The antenna of the devil-fish cannot be cut; it is a 
leathery substance impossible to divide with the knife, 
it slips under the edge ; its position in attack also is such 
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that to cut it would be to wound the victim's own flesh — 
in fact, it is only vulnerable through the head. 

Gilliatt grasped his knife as the sucking increased, 
and he looked at the monster, wliich seemed to look at 
him. 

6. Suddenly it loosened from the rock its sixth antenna, 
and darting it at him, seized him by the left arm. At 
the same moment it advanced its head with a violent 
movement. In one second more its mouth would have 
fastened on his breast. Bleeding in the sides, and 
with his two arms entangled, he would have been a 
dead man. 

But Gilliatt was watchful. He avoided the antenna, 
and at the moment when the monster darted forward to 
fasten on his breast, he struck it with the knife clenched 
in his left hand. There were two convulsions in oppo- 
site directions; that of the devil-fish and that of its 
prey. The movement was rapid as a double flash of 
lightning. 

7. He had plunged the blade of his knife into the flat 
slimy substance, and by a rapid movement, like the 
flourish of a whip in the air, describing a circle round the 
two eyes, he wrenched the head off as a man would draw 
a tooth. 

The struggle Tjras ended. The folds relaxed. The 
monster dropped away, like the slow detaching of bands. 
The four hundred suckers, deprived of their sustaining 
power, dropped at once from the man and the rock. The 
mass sank to the bottom of the water. 

8. Breathless with the struggle, Gilliatt could perceive 
upon the stones at his feet two shapeless, slimy heaps, 
the head on one side, the remainder of the monster on 
the other. 
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Fearing, nevertheless, some convulsive return of his 
agony, he recoiled to avoid the reach of the dreaded 
tentacles. But the monster was quite dead, and Gilliatt 
closed his knife. 



penistenoe, perseverance ; constancy. 
(L. j9er, through ; ris&re^ to make to 
stand.) 



fociu, centre. (L. fbcuSy a hearth.) 
vulnerable, capable of being wounded 
(L. vulnusy a wound.) 



relazed, loosened their holcl. 

1. Deril-flBli, the octopus or squid, which has eight arms, each of which is 
provided with double rows of strong suckers, armed with sharp points. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Describe in your own words the appearance of an octopus. 

2. Analyse:— 

" Bleeding in the sides, and with his ttoo arms entangled, he would have 
been a dead man." 

3. Parse the words in italics. 
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67.— THE PUNISHMENT OF SISYPHUS. 

LORD LYTTON. 

Edward Bnlweir (afterwards Lord LytUm), a celebrated English novelist 
and dramatic writer, was born at Haydou Hall, Norfolk, in the year 1805. He 
Was educated at tlie University of Cambridge. His literary career opened with 
the publication of a volume of poems before he was one-and-twenty. He wrote 
a large number of novels, the best of which are The Caztons and My Novel. 
His best known play is the Lady of Lyons. He sat for several years in Par- 
liament, and rose to be Secretary of the Colonies under Lord Derby. He was 
called to the House of Peers imder the title of Lord Lytton. He died at 
Kiiebworth in 1873. 

This is part of Lord Lytton's version of one of the supposed 
" Lost Tales of Miletus " or ancient Greek legends. Sisyphus was 
a king of Corinth, whose greed and rapacity had provoked the anger 
of Zeus, and Death was sent to take him off to Hades. But Sisy- 
phus made Death his prisoner by a cunning device, and even when 
Death was set free by Pluto, and secured his victim, Sisyphus con- 
trived to escape from the lower world, and was allowed to live on as 
he pleased. But his punishment came at last. 

1. So he lived long 'mid honours, feasts, and gear ; 
But age came on, and anguish, and disease. 
Man ever thinks, in bargaining with Zeus, 

To cheat, and ever fails. 

2. And weary, weary seemed the languid days, 
Joyless the feasts, and glitterless the gold. 

All racked with pain, one night on Death he called, 
And passed with Death away. 

3. He lacked not, this time, funeral obsequies ; 
Assyrian perfumes balmed his funeral pyre : 
His ashes crumbled in a silver urn, 

Stored in a porphyry tomb. 
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4. And for a while, because his children reigned, 
Men praised his fortunes, nor condemned his sins ; 
Wise bards but called him," Craftiest of mankind," 

Proud rulers "The most blest." 

5. But when his line was with the things no more. 
And to revile the old race pleased the new. 

All his misdeeds rose life-like from his tomb, 
And spoke from living tongues : 

6. And awful legends of some sentence grim. 
Passed on his guilty soul in Tartarus, 
Floated, like vapours, from the nether deep. 

And tinged the sunlit air. 

7. But, by a priest in Sais, I was told 

A tale, not known in Greece, of this man's doom, 
That, when the Thracian Orpheus, in the Shades, 
Sought his Eurydice, 

8. He heard, though in the midst of Erebus, 
Song sweet as his Muse-mother made his own ; 
It broke forth from a solitary ghost, 

Who, up a vaporous hill, 

9. Heaved a huge stone that came rebounding back. 
And still the ghost upheaved it and still sang, 

In the brief pause from toil while towards the height 
Eeluctant rolled the stone. 

10. The Thracian asked in wonder : "Who art thou. 

Voiced like Heaven's lark amidst the night of Helll" 
" My name on earth was Sisyphus," replied 
The phantom, " In the Shades 
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11. "I keep mine earthly wit ; I have duped the Three ; 
They gave me work for torture ; work is joy; 
Slaves work in chains^ and to the clank they sing." 

Said Orpheus : " Slaves still hope I " 

12. "And could I strain to heave up the huge stone 
Did I not hope that it would reach the height 1 
There penance ends, and dawn Elysian fields." 

" But if it never reach 1 " 

13. The Thracian sighed, as looming through the mist 
The stone came whirling back. "Fool," said the 

ghost, 

" Then mine, at worst, is everlasting hope." 

Again uprose the stone. 



obeeqiiieB, the rites performed in the 
burial of the, dead. (L. ob, in the 
way of; seguor, I follow.) 



nether, lower. Compare beneath, 
I>6iiiance, punishment (L. poena, 
satisfaction given for vrrong done.) 



1. Zens, the Greek name for Jupiter or Jove, the king of heaven. 

2. Pyre, the funeral pile on which the bodies of the dead were burned ; their 
ashes were then collected and stored in an urn of silver. 

8. Porphyry, a precious mineral with crystals of another mineral embedded 
in it. 

4. Tart&ms, the abodes of the dead. 

5. SaiB, an ancient city near the Delta in Egypt, the burial-place of the 
Pharaohs. 

6. Orphens followed his wife Eurydic^ into the lower world after her death, 
and won her back by the charms of his music But he broke the condition of 
her release by looking back to see if she was foUowing him, and so she was lost 
to him for ever. 

7. Erffbus, the infernal regions. 

8. The Three— i.e., the three judges of the lower world, who passed sentence 
on the dead. 

9. The Elyaiaix fields, the abodes of the blessed spirits. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. What kinds are the subordinate clauses in the following sentences ?— 

(1.) He heard song sweet as his Muse-mother made his own. (2.) And 
could I strain to heave up the huge stone did I not hope that it 
would reach the height? 

2. How many kinds of extension of the predicate are there? 

3. Put in prose order verses 4, 5, and 6. 
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58.— THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

Maiy Ann Erans— known to fame as George Eliot— one of the greatest of 
English writers, was bom at Coventry in the year 1819. She devoted her 
whole life to literatiu'e, wrote a number of novels, and several volumes of 
poetry. Her best novels are Adam Bade, Middlemarch, and The Mill on the 
Flam. The following passage is fh>m the last of them. She died in the year 
1S80. 



The story is briefly this : Tom and Maggie Tulliver were the 
children of the miller at Dorlcote. After a happy and careless child- 
hood, they were suddenly thrown upon the world by the ruin and 
death of their father. Some years passed away, their old affection 
had been estranged by an unhappy accident, and they were living 
apart. Suddenly a flood rose in the valley and threatened to sweep 
away the mill where Tom Tulliver was sleeping. Maggie rose at 
midnight, took a boat, and rowed at the peril of her own life up the 
swollen river to rescue her only brother. 

1. For the first time Maggie's heart began to beat in 
an agony of dread. She sat helpless — dimly conscious 
that she was being floated along — more intensely conscious 
of the anticipated clasL But the horror was transient : 
it passed away before the oncoming warehouses of St Ogg's : 
she had passed the mouth of the Eipple, then : now, she 
must use all her skill and power to manage the boat and 
get it if possible out of the current She could see now 
that the bridge was broken down : she could see the masts 
of a stranded vessel far out over the watery field. But no 
boats were to be seen moving on the river — such as had 
been laid hands on were employed in the flooded streets. 

2. With new resolution, Maggie seized her oar, and 
stood up again to paddle ; but the now ebbing tide added 
to the swiftness of the river, and she was carried along 
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beyond the bridge. She could hear shouts from the win- 
dows overlooking the river, as if the people there were 
calling to her. It was not till she had passed on nearly 
to Tofton that she could get the boat clear of the current. 

3. Then with one yearning look towards her uncle 
Deane's house that lay farther down the river, she took to 
both her oars and rowed with all her might across the 
watery fields, back towards the Mill. Colour was begin- 
ning to awake now, and as she approached the Dorlcote 
fields, she could discern the tints of the trees — could see 
the old Scotch firs far to the right, and the home chestnuts 
— oh, how deep they lay in the water ! deeper than the 
trees on this side the hill. And the roof of the Mill — - 
where was it 1 

4. Those heavy fragments hurrying down the Kipple — 
what had they meant 1 But it was not the house — the 
house stood firm : drowned up to the first storey, but 
still firm — or was it broken in at the end towards the 
Mill? 

5. With panting joy that she was there at last — joy 
that overcame all distress — Maggie neared the front of the 
house. At first she heard no sound : she saw no object 
moving. Her boat was on a level with the up-stairs win- 
dow. She called out in a loud piercing voice — 

" Tom, where are you 1 Mother, where are you 1 Here 
is Maggie ! " 

6. Soon, from the window of the attic in the central 
gable, she heard Tom's voice : 

" Who is it ] Have you brought a boat 1 " 
" It is I, Tom — Maggie. Where is mother ] " 
" She is not here : she went to Garum, the day before 
yesterday. I'll come down to the lower window." 

" Alone, Maggie ? " said Tom, in a voice of deep aston- 
Q • 
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ishmeivt, as he opened the middle window on a level with 
the boat. 

" Yes, Tom : God has taken care of me, to bring me to 
you. Get in quickly. Is there no one else 1 " 

7. "No," said Tom, stepping into the boat, "I fear 
the man is drowned : he was carried down the Eipple, I 
think, when part of the Mill fell with the crash of trees 
and stones against it : IVe shouted again and again, and 
there has been no answer. Give me the oars, Maggie." 

It was not till Tom had pushed off and they were on 
the wide water — he face to face with Maggie — that the 
full meaning of what had happened rushed upon his 
mind. 

8. It came with so overpowering a force — it was such 
a new revelation to his spirit, of the depths in life, that 
had lain beyond his vision which he had fancied so keen 
and clear — that he was unable to ask a question. They 
sat mutely gazing at each other : Maggie with eyes of 
intense life looking out from a weary, beaten face — Tom 
pale with a certain awe and humiliation. 

9. Thought was busy though the lips were silent : and 
though he could ask no question, he guessed a story of 
almost miraculous divinely protected effort. But at last 
a mist gathered over the blue-grey eyes, and the lips 
found a word they could utter: the old childish — 
"Magsie!" 

10. Maggie could make no answer but a long deep sob 
of that mysterious wondrous happiness that is one with 
pain. 

As soon as she could speak, she said, " We will go to 
Lucy, Tom : well go and see if she is safe, and then we 
can help the rest." 

Tom rowed with untired vigour, and with a different 
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speed from poor Maggie's. The boat was soon in the 
current of the river again, and soon they would be at 
Tofton. 

"Park House stands high up out of the flood," said 
Maggie. " Perhaps they have got Lucy there." 



The Floss in flood. 

11. Nothing else was said; a new danger was being 
carried towards them by the river. Some wooden 
machinery had just given way on one of the wharves, 
and huge fragments were being floated along. The sun 
was rising now, and the wide area of watery desola- 
tion was spread out in dreadful clearness around them 
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— in dreadful clearness floated onwards the hurrying, 
threatening masses. A laige company in a boat that 
was working its way along under the Tofton houses, 
observed their danger, and shouted, "Get out of the 
current ! " 

12. But that could not be done at once, and Tom, look- 
ing before him, saw death rushing on them. Huge frag- 
ments, clinging together in fatal fellowship, made one 
wide mass across the stream. 

" It is coming, Maggie ! " Tom said, in a deep hoarse 
voice, loosing the oars, and clasping her. 

13. The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon 
the water — and the huge mass was hurrying on in hid- 
eous triumph. 

But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a black speck 
on the golden water. 

The boat reappeared — but brother and lister had gone 
down in an embrace never to be parted : living through 
again in one supreme moment the days when they had 
clasped their little hands in love, and roamed the daisied 
fields together. 



ftntidiMkidd, looked for bef(H*eIian(l. 
(L. ante, before, and tapertf to 
take.) 



desolatioiii wMe loneliness and 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write the story of the Flood on the Floss in your own words. 

2. What is an abstract noun ? Give six examples. 

3. How many persons are distinguished in grammar? How would you 
describe each ? 
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59.— THE FUNERAL OF BALDER 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 



Matthew Arnold, a trae poet, and a fine prose- writer, was bom in the year 
1822, and is still living. In 1857 he was elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
He was for many years one of H.M's Inspectors of Schools. He has published 
several volumes of poems, and also a number of prose works. His best poem is 
the short epic of "Bohrab and Rustnm" ; and some of his shorter pieces and 
lyrics are also very beautiful. The following passage is taken fh)m the poem of 
" Balder Dead," and describes his funeral. Balder was an old Norse hero. 
•• Friya, the goddess of love, had exacted an oath ftora fire and water, from iron 
and all other metals, from stones, earths, diseases, beast-s, birds, poisons, plants, 
and creeping things, that none of them would do any harm to Balder. But she 
had omitted to take the oath from the plant called Mistletoe, which she thought 
too young and feeble to crave an oath from. And it came to pass that a blind 
man threw a twig of Mistletoe at Balder, who, pierced through and through, 
fell down lifeless." 



But when the Gods and Heroes heard, they brought 

The wood to Balder's ship, and built a pile. 

Full the deck's breadth, and lofty, then the corpse 

Of Balder on the highest top they laid. 

With Nanna on his right, and on his left 5 

Hoder, his brother, whom his own hand slew. 

And they set jars of wine and oil to lean 

Against the bodies, and stuck torches near. 

Splinters of pine-wood, soaked with turpentine ; 

And brought his arms and gold, and all his stuff 10 

And slew the dogs that at his table fed. 

And his horse, Balder's horse, whom most he loved, 

And threw them on the pyre, and Odin threw 

A last choice gift thereon, his golden ring. 

The mast they fixt, and hoisted up the sails, 15 

Then they put fire to the wood ; and Thor 
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Set his stout shoulder hard against the stem, 

To push the ship through the thick sand ; sparks flew 

From the deep trench she ploughed, so strong a god 

Furrowed it ! and the water gurgled in. 20 

And the ship floated on the waves, and rocked. 

But in the hills a strong east wind arose, 

And came down moaning to the sea ; first squalls 

Ran black o'er the sea's face, then steady rushed 

The breeze, and filled the sails, and blew the fire. 25 

And wreathed in smoke the ship stood out to sea. 

Soon with a roaring rose the mighty fire. 

And the pile crackled ; and between the logs 

Sharp quivering tongues of flame shot out and leapt ; 

Curling and darting, higher, until they licked 30 

The summit of the pile, the dead, the mast. 

And ate the shrivelling sails ; but still the ship 

Drove on, ablaze above her hull with fire. 

And the gods stood upon the beach, and gazed ; 

And, while they gazed, the sun went lurid down 35 

Into the smoke-wrapt sea, and night came on. 

Then the wind fell, with night, and there was calm ; 

But through the dark they watched the burning ship 

Still carried o'er the distant waters on 

Farther and farther, like au eye of fire. 40 

So showed in the far darkness, Balder's pile. 

But fainter, as the stars rose high, it flared ; 

The bodies were consumed, ash choked the pile. 

And as in a decaying winter fire 

A charred log, falling, makes a shower of sparks, 45 

So with a shower of sparks, the pile fell in, 

Eeddening the sea around ; and all was dark. 
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squalls, sudden gusts of wind. ] lurid, dark and gloomy. 

1. Odin, the war-god of the Norsemen. 

2. Thor, the Scandinavian or Norse god of thunder. He has left his name 
in our Thursday (=Thor's dayX 

Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Paitiphrase the first fourteen lines. 

2. Analyse :— 

" And, while they gazed, the sun went lurid down. 
Into the smoke-wrapt sea, and night came on." 

3. Parse the words in italics in the above. 



60.— THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

LORD LYTTON. 

This extract is taken from one of his most celebrated novels — 
the * Last Days of Pompeii ' — which gives an account of the burial 
of that city by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. For notice of Lord 
Lytton, see p. 237. 

1. The cloud which had scattered so deep a miirkiness 
over the day had now settled into a deep and impene- 
trable mass. But, in proportion as the blackness gathered, 
did the lightnings around Vesuvius increase in their vivid 
and scorching glare. Nor was their horrible beauty con- 
fined to the usual hues of fire ; no rainbow ever rivalled 
their varying and prodigal dyes. 

2. Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of A 
southern sky — now of a livid and snake-like green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous serpent. 
Now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth 
through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and lighting 
up the whole city from arch to arch, then suddenly dying 
into a sickly paleness, like the ghost of its own life ! 
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3. In the pauses of tlie showers, you heard the rum- 
bling of the earth, and the groaning waves of the tortured 
sea; or, lower still, and audible but to the watch of in- 



times the cloud appeared to break from its 
solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume quaint and 
vast mimicries of human or of monster shapes, striding 
across the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, and vanisli- 
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ing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade; so that, 
to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the 
unsubstantial vapours were as the bodily forms of gigantic 
foes, the agents of terror and of death. 

4. The ashes in many places were abeady knee-deep; 
and the boiling showers which came from the steaming 
breath of the volcano forced their way into the houses, 
bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapour. 
In some places immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
the house-roofs, bore down along the streets masses 
of confused ruin, which yet more and more, with 
every hour, obstructed the way; and, as the day ad- 
vanced, the motion of the earth was more sensibly felt 
— the footing seemed to slide and creep — nor could chariot 
or litter be kept steady, even on the most level ground. 

5. Sometimes the huger stones, striking against each 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emitting 
sparks of fire which caught whatever was combustible 
within their reach. And, along the plains beyond the city, 
the darkness was now terribly relieved; for several houses, 
and even vineyards, had been set on flames ; and at vari- 
ous intervals the fire rose sullenly and fiercely against the 
solid gloom. 

6. To add to this partial relief of the darkness, the 
citizens had, here and there, in the more public places, 
such as the porticoes of temples and the entrances to the 
Forum, endeavoured to place rows of torches, but these 
rarely continued long; the showers and the winds ex- 
tinguished them, and the sudden darkness into which 
their sudden birth was converted, had something in it 
doubly terrible and doubly impressing on the impotence 
of human hopes — the lesson of despair. 

7. Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, 
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parties of fugitives encountered- each other, some hurrying 
towards the sea, others flying from the sea back to the 
land ; for the ocean had retreated rapidly from the shore. 
An utter darkness lay over it, and upon its groaning and 
tossing waves the storm of cinders and rock fell without 
the protection which the streets and roofs afforded to the 
land. Wild — haggard — ^ghastly with supernatural fears, 
these groups encountered each other, but without the 
leisure to speak, to consult, to advise; for the showers 
fell now frequently, though not continuously, extinguishing 
the lights which showed to each band the death-like faces 
of the other, and hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the 
nearest shelter. 

8. The whole elements of civilisation were broken up. 
Ever and anon, by the flickering lights, you saw the thief 
hastening by the most solemn authorities, of the law, 
laden with, and fearfully chuckling over, the produce of 
his sudden gains. If, in the darkness, wife was separated 
from husband, or parent from child, vain was the hope 
of reunion. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. 
Nothing in all the various and complicated machinery of 
social life was left, save the primal law of self-preservation. 



mnrkineBB, thick, foggy darkness. 
prodigal, very abundant ; so rich in 

something as to be wastefuL 
livid, dark blue. 
lurid, very gloomy and dismal. 
mimicries, mocking imitations. 
hurtling, clashing together. 



porticoes, open spaces before the 
entrances of temples fronted witli 
columns. 

Forum, the open space in a city where 
the market -buildings, law-courts, 
and other public edifices were 
raised. 



impotence, weakness; powerlessness. 



Grammatical Exercises. 

1. Write a complex sentence containing (1) a noun clau^, and (2) an ad- 
verbial clause. 

2. Analyse the sentences in 5. 

3. Parse the following words from 5 :— 

Huger; emitting; whatever; beyond. 
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PEEFIXES. 

(chiefly latin.) 
(With bxamples from the IlEADma-LESsoNS in this book. Thb 

ORIGINAL OB MOST USUAL FORM OF THB PREFIX IS IN CIiABEN- 
DON CAPITALS.) 

A, on (Eng.) — ^wake, aboard, abroad, astern, athwart. 

AB, a, abfl, away from. — ^ftused, a6solutely ; avert ; a6«tract. 

AD, a, ac, af, an, ap, ar, as* at, to, — ^e^mirabion, oc^vance, ad- 
mitted ; ascend ; accomplish, account, accustomed ; ayiirmed ; 
announce; appearance; arrogance; a^umed; attract, atten- 
tion. 

AHB, round. — ^m&ition (a going round to get something). 

ABCH, chief (Gr.) — ^rcAbishop, arcAitect. 

BENE, wdi. — benefactress, &enevolence, &cncfit. 

CIBCnBI, drcu, round. — (7trcumstances ; cir(M*lating, circular. 

(CUM), col, com, con, cor, wUh^ together with. — Collect ; compli- 
cated, cowimand, company; confident, convert, confused, con- 
test; corruption. 

CONTRA, oontro, coimter, against. — (Contrasting, contradict ; con- 
trovert; countersuct. 

DE, dowUf from, — Depart, desire, (depend, (describe. 

DIB, di, dif, in two, apart. — Displace, e2t«tracted, e^Mpense, e^Mperse ; 
e^tgest ; difier, dt/fusion, (ii/ficulties. 

EN, to make (Eng.) — Unround, enable, enrich, enlarge. 

EZ, e, ef, 68, is, out of. — -fi'xtending, ea^avated, extreme, extinct ; 
elapse, emitted, educated ; c/f ort, e/f ect, e/f ace ; escape ; issuing. 

FORE, 6e/ore (Eng.) — foretold, /oremost, /orenoon. 

IN, em, en, il, im, ir, in, into. — /nfluence, inspired, intruder, in- 
volved; embrace; entangled, entrance, enveloped; illuminate; 
impulse, imputed, impelled, imminent ; irrigate. 
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IN, ig, il, im, ir, not. — /^visible, inattentive, insensate, mnocent, 
infant ; tgmoble ; tZlicit ; tmmortal, impossible ; irregular, ir- 
resistibly, irrecoverably. 

INTEB, between. — /nicrposed, interrogating, iri^ermission, inter- 
cession. 

OB, 0, oc, of, op, in the way of. — 06edient, observe, obscure, 06- 
livion ; omit ; occasion, occurred ; o/fending, q/ficial ; oppressive, 
opportunity. 

OUT, beyond (Eng.) — Owflives, oi**witted, outstripped. 

FEB, through. — ^Persuade, ^j^-sist, jaermit, perform, perfect 

PBE, before. — Predestined, j)rc3cribed, presented, jpref erring. 

PBO, pur, forth. — Prospect, proceed, progress, promotion ; pur^uod, 

BE, bach J again. — iZevolving, recovered, returned, replacing, re- 
fractory. 

SE, apart. — ^Separate, secure. 

SUB, sue, Buf, Bug, Bum, Bup, BUB, urideTy dose to. — Subwcha^ sub- 
merging, «w6sided, Mt5terranean ; succumb, auccour, succession ; 
sufier, suyficient; su^fgest; summon; support; suspected, sus- 
pended. 

SUPEB, BUT, a6ove.— /S^Mperstitious, supremely ; surface. 

S7N, Byl, Bym, with, together {Qr.)—Syntas.; syllable; symbols, 
sympathy, symmetrical. 

TBANS, across. — Transport, fra?isgress. 

UN, not (Eng.) — i/nfinished, unbounded, unruly, unconscious, un- 
usually. 



SUFFIXES, 

able, ible, ile, able to be. — NotaWe, memoraWe, consideraWe; invis- 
iWe, audiWe; fragile. 

al, ar, ary, ic, ical, ine, ish (Eng.), pertaining to. — triumphoZ, 
naturaZ, capitoZ, formal; circular, regular, familiar; literary, 
revolutionary; historic, gigantic, fantastic; practical, histor- 
ical; marine; Swedish, swintsA. 
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aoy, age, anee, dom (Eng.), ence, hood (Eng.), ism, ity, ment, 
11688 (Eng.), ry, ship (Eng.), ty, ure, y, state of being.— Qon- 
spiracy; stoppage, usa^^c, foliage; assista/icc, semblance; free- 
dom; eminwicc; manAooc?, falseAoo(£; barbarism; ability, tim- 
idity, sagacity ; amuseme/i^, judgnien^ ; cleverncM, eamestncM ; 
bfavery; friendaAtp; liberty, du^y; pleasure, mixture; modesty. 

age, ion, 8ion, tion, ure, act of. — Marriage; vision; pas^n; ad- 
miration, condition, determination, starvation ; departure, con- 
jecture. 

ain, ar, ard (Eng.), eer, er (Eng.), ist, ite, ive, ster (Eng.), one who 
acta or is. — Chieftain; scholar; coward; pioneer; controller, 
armourer, player ; naturali«^, antagoni^^ ; favourite ; represen- 
tative; song^^er, pun«^er, young«<er. 

ate, fal (Eng.), lent, ons, some (Eng.), y (Eng.),/ua of —Insensate, 
obstinate; boast/t<^, though t/uZ, awful; yiolent; covetou«, 
maliciottx, wondrotw, rapturous, monstrous; toilsome; greasy, 
weary, mighty. 

ate, en (Eng.), fy, ise, ize, ish, to make (Eng.) — Ruminate, stagnate; 
moisten, blacken, lengthen; satis/y, grat^/y; criticise; solemn- 
ize, recognize; publisA, burnisA. 

less, without (Eng.) — HeadZess, shoeZess. 

ly, like, like (Eng.) — EasiZy, deadly, friendZy, princeZy ; warZiArc. 
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